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NOTICE.—A Twenty-page Literary Supplement appears with 
the SATURDAY REVIEW (¢his week gratis. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
correspondence as to rejected communications ; and to this 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not acknow- 
ledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The cacoéthes loquendi in fiscal affairs is only less 
than the cacoéthes scribendi. Even the professed poets 
have entered the field and Mr. Vince’s pamphlets are 
to be assisted with proselytising rhymes, and we have 
no doubt that the Zollverein loaf will presently appear 
in a refrain. Mr. Asquith, Mr. Herbert Gladstone, 
Mr. Lloyd George, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
Mr. Bryce and many more have expressed their horror, 
though, happily, most of them are only reported in 
epitome. The ‘toil and trouble” of the speakers, 
and they extend to the readers, are not the product of 
many ingredients. 
speakers have chiefly been busy with Mr. Chamberlain’s 
dates. His selection of 1872 as a starting point is 
deemed unfair because the year was one of unusual 
prosperity. It was taken by Mr. Chamberlain to give 
himself. a round number of years over which to mark 
the tendencies and for his arguments ’62 would have 
served well and ’82 even better. It is a little lamen- 
table that all these speakers took so peddling a view. 
Even Lord Rosebery, ‘‘ courtly ” and crisp as he was, 
never escaped from partisanship or spoke with the 
power of convinced knowledge. 


The description he gave, in his Sheffield speech on 
Tuesday, of the Ministry going into Cabinet conclave, 
an expectant crowd waiting outside, to settle the great 
question, and the subsequent appearance, one by one, 
of the resigning ministers at the door was capital. He 
hit off beautifully the peculiar bearing of each. In fact 
this brilliant opening was the real speech. It would 
be a great pity to lose that, but a very small loss to be 
deprived of all the rest. There we had the real Lord 
Rosebery. Humorist and Imperialist was his just 
description ; and now the Imperialist aspect seems to 
be fading away. Once Lord Rosebery would not have 
shrunk from the attempt to consolidate the Empire, 
the attempt to attain the best, from fear of not leaving 


Besides the old formulz most of the | 


well alone. His fears may be genuine, but they are 
not the less decadent. Lord Rosebery tried to convict 
Mr. Balfour, if not of insincerity, at any rate of irrelev- 
ance in asking for power to meet foreign adverse 
tariffs with counter tariffs, since the Government 
constitutionally has the power already, and can in any 
case go to Parliament for it. But Lord Rosebery 
knows well enough that such a step involves a great 
departure in policy, and should not be taken as it were 
accidentally but as a deliberate resolve to change the 
national policy. Had Mr. Balfour done as Lord Rose- 
bery advises, the burden of the Sheffield speech would 
have been Mr. Balfour’s iniquity in springing such a 
proceeding on the country. 


It is remarkable that every free trader accuses every 
protectio nist of being a theorist ; but we have seeninnone 
of the epitomes of the speeches of free fooders even an 
allusion to this practical question, to mention no other, 
is it well that agriculture should be ruined ? and of its 
ruin, followed by over-population in the towns and its 
concomitant evils, there is no pretence at denial. Mr. 
Asquith and Lord Rosebery in their second speeches 
escaped into other parts of politics, the War Office and 
the Macedonian question. The more the need of army 
reform is insisted on the better; but we can remember 
no one who has criticised the old state of things, which 
is to be reformed, more severely or potently than Mr. 
Arnold-Forster. Earlier in the week Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain, with his responsibility upon him, officially 
declared that reorganisation was to be carried through. 
Would Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman or Sir Henry 
Fowler or Mr. Burns, the keenest of soldiers, be better 
equipped than Mr. Arnold-Forster ? 


Mr. Chamberlain’s touch of gout has been overdone 
as a theme : condolences were on the tip of the tongue 
of even some of the most uncompromising big-loafers. 
But, though not serious, it has helped to prevent people 
from likening his campaign in Scotland to Mr. 
Gladstone’s Midlothian one in 1880. He is as little 
likely to take a seven-mile walk in the thick of his cam- 
paign as to write letters to his friend descriptive of the 
fight, filled with nice classical quotation—accomplish- 
ments, it may be remembered, which Mr. Gladstone 
showed at the time. The respective ages of the two 
men have been considered in respect to these cam- 
paigns. Mr. Gladstone was 71; Mr. Chamberlain is 


67. Not a great gap perhaps between the two ; though 
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three years or so in later life—the difference ‘‘ it carves 
upon a name” in public life ! 


* Lord Onslow has carried a step further the policy of 
Cabinet candour. He told his constituents with un- 
compromising directness that no one who understood 
English would have gone away from the Cabinet 
Council, at which Mr. Balfour was accused of a politic 
reticence approaching to trickery, without being 
perfectly aware that Mr. Chamberlain intended to 
resign and that preferential tariffs would not be a part 
of the Government programme. The dilemma in 
which Mr. Ritchie and Lord George Hamilton, who 
began, in Lord Rosebery’s phrase, popping out of the 
door, is not an agreeable one. Either they did not see 
an obvious implication or they have tried to trip up Mr. 
Balfour’s reputation by putting on his silence an in- 
terpretation which it did not bear. Mr. Ritchie, in 
Friday’s ‘‘ Times”, of course denies the plainness 
of the English to which Lord Onslow refers. We will 
not hazard an opinion on Lord Onslow’s knowledge 
of Cabinet language; but certainly in his own depart- 
ment he has shown a restless energy which we hope 
will be appreciated in the counties. 


We are very glad to find Lord Balcarres amongst 
the later additions to the Government. His taste for 
art and devotion to its national interests in this 
country make his inclusion very welcome, for, British 
ministries tend to be very Philistine. But he has other 
qualities ; he knows much of the working classes and 
their needs from practical observation. In matters of 
housing and public health he has seen for himself in 
East London what members of Governments usually 
take at third or fourth hand. We cannot at all extend 
this welcome to Mr. Bromley-Davenport, whose sole 
claim for recognition is his championship of Lord 
Penrhyn, a safe form of self-advertisement. Cheap 
-brilliancy ought not to be rewarded—we want workers. 
No one can be surprised if working-men, from whom 
nice discrimination cannot reasonably be looked for, 
should refuse to vote for a Government that includes a 
minister known for nothing but his violent attacks on 
Trade Unionism. 


Amongst the other new appointments Captain 
Pretyman succeeds Mr. Arnold-Forster; no one who 
has had acquaintance with his practical work will doubt 
that any business he took in hand would be more 
-than capably handled. He came suddenly, unex- 
pectedly into a large property, of which he had no 
acquaintance. When he first met his tenants he 
told them of his ignorance, and added that though 
he knew nothing now he meant to know everything 
very soon. In a wonderfully short time it was 
known to every one of his tenants that the meaning 
was carried out. There are few landowners who have 
shown more vigorous capacity ; and it is an a fortiori 
argument that if a man can effectively manage a large 
agricultural estate he is qualified to add efficiency to 
government. Considering the universal and rather 
foolish prominence given to Mr. Alfred Lyttelton’s 
athletics, it is surprising indeed that Captain Pretyman 
-has not been haiked as an Izaak Walton, a double rival 
to Sir Edward Grey. 


At this moment it is interesting to note that the 
new Colonial Secretary is a descendant of that very 
distinguished lawyer ‘Sir Thomas Littleton a judge 
of the Common Pleas and author of “Littleton on 
Tenures” the most important work on real property 
in the history of English law. He was made a judge 
in 1466 with a salary of one hundred and ten marks 
annually and an allowance for a furred robe at Christmas 
and for a linen robe at Pentecost. He sat in court but 
three hours a day, from eight in the morning until eleven. 
In 1475 he received the Order of the Bath in company 
with the Prince of Wales and the Duke of York, who 
were afterwards smothered in the Tower. His mother 
Elizabeth was a sole heiress, the last of the name, and 
on her marrying Thomas Westcote it was agreed to 
‘keep alive the old name by calling the first-born son 
‘Littleton, though his brothers and sisters bore the 
mame of Westcote. The mother often begged them 


to change their name likewise and on their refusal 
demanded ‘‘ whether they thought themselves better 
than their elder brother”; they answered that “he 
had a fair estate to alter his name and if they might 
share with him they would do the like”. 


To think of the ‘ Edinburgh” inviting Mr, John 
Burns—or is it Mr. Keir Hardie? at any rate the “go. 
called Independent Labour Party ”—to join the Duke of 
Devonshire and form a strong opposition to Mr 
Chamberlain! And the whole—when organised—is 
apparently to form a revived Liberal-Unionist p, 
One might almost suppose, if one did not know that he 
was above such considerations, that the ex-secretary to 
the Treasury were intent on a second or third edition of 
his great review. Such bedfellows as he would have 
surely never have been brought together before in any 
Cabinet on paper. And why are Mr. Seymour Keay and 
Mr. Alpheus Cleophas Morton left out of consideration ? 


Mr. Lloyd-George was described the other day 
Canon Henson, whose overtures of peace to Dr. Clifford 
fell on very stony ground, as ‘‘a professed and profes- 
sional politician”. But Canon Henson, fearing the de- 
scription might be inacceptable to Mr. George’s friends, 
has altered this to ‘‘a professed and acknowledged politi- 
cian”. It is rather a drastic change, recalling however 
faintly'the famous variation of Colonel Saunderson— 
‘* excited politicians ” for ‘‘ murderous ruffians”. But 
Mr. George has been going rather far in some of his 
own descriptions lately. The hog metaphor which he 
has been flourishing in Wales is too strong for the 
effective cultivation of the flowers of speech. If some 
power would give Mr. George the gift to see himself as 
others sometimes see him! Probably the effect how- 
ever would be disastrous to his oratory. It wasa 
foolish and profane wish that Burns put into his famous 
lines. If we saw ourselves as others see us, the dis- 
illusions and disappointments of life would be doubled. 


Mr. Henri Bourassa, in his efforts to create a strong 
anti-imperial party in Canada, seems to have succeeded 
only in showing how out of touch he is with French- 
Canadian sentiment. He denounced the sending of the 
Canadian Volunteers to South Africa, he objects to any 
proposal that Canada should take part in Imperial 
defence, and he is wholly opposed to any scheme of 
preferential tariffs with Great Britain. Mr. Bourassa 
belongs to that peculiar order of politician who will 
remain loyal just so long as loyalty enjoys all the 
benefits and involves no departure which can be 
construed into a sacrifice. Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
was able to ignore him during the South African war 
because he found that the Canadian people were heart 
and soul with the Mother Country; and now, in 
endeavouring to stir up public opinion to a full con- 
sciousness of the risks Canada is running in counte- 
nancing any form of imperialism, he fails to secure the 
support even of Mr. Tarte who not only approves of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s policy, but has been moved to some- 
thing like enthusiasm by the arbitration treaty arranged 
between the ‘“‘ Mother Countries of Canada”. The 
most emphatic protest against Mr. Bourassa’s propa- 

anda comes from so excellent a French Canadian as 

r. Pelletier, the ex-Attorney-General of Quebec, who 
denounces “‘ this attempt to light the fierce fires of race 
hatred for base political ends”. 


The distress prevailing in Lancashire should 
strengthen the hand of the British Cotton Growing 
Association. Sir Alfred Jones and others who do not 
share the view that the free importation of raw material 
is necessarily a guarantee of manufacturing prosperity 
have been presented with a powerful and ready-made 
object lesson in the shortage of the cotton supplies from 
America. The Duke of Marlborough, as Under-Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, is showing the greatest 
interest in the attempt to promote cotton growing i 
the British Empire. If cotton fails the prosperity which 
Lancashire has built up under free trade goes too, and 
as the Americans are using more and more of the raw 
material themselves it follows that Lancashire must 
suffer in an ever increasing degree. The Duke of 
Marlborough estimates that the recent shortage of half- 
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— 
g-million bales has cost Lancashire in wages alone 
£750,000 in fourteen weeks. Yet all this time vast 
tracts of country, as Sir Frederick Lugard testifies, 
capable of growing the finest cotton are lying idle in 
British West Africa. Surely it would be both good 
licy and merely fair to give preference to cotton 
won within the Empire, and men like Sir Alfred 
fones are quite ready to go ahead with the experiment 
if support is forthcoming. They are anxious to help 
Lancashire in her own despite. 


The Government, new or old, may or may not be 
efficient ; it has at least been blest in its administra- 
tors. The survey of progress in South Africa given on 
Tuesday by Sir Spencer Walpole to the shareholders 
of the Standard Bank was a wonderful testimonial to 
administrative energy. Though the labour difficulty 
js yet to be overcome, the mines have produced a 
million pounds more than in the previous half-year, 
and the improvement in labour is steady if slow. Sir 

ncer Walpole covered the whole field of economics, 
and made out a good case for progress in all depart- 
ments in spite of the great losses in agricultural 
districts due to the want of irrigation. Perhaps it 
may be found eventually that South Africa will benefit 
if more stress is laid on the bye-products, as it were, 
of agriculture. The fruit-growers seem to have 

pered and the ostrich farmers ; and the develop- 
ment of the native wine-making suggests that there 
are genuine prospects in the trade. It is a mistake 
to think of the country as merely a roof to minerals. 


We have had news from every quarter of the Near 
East except Constantinople, where the position is chiefly 
critical. The Austro-Russian note has been delivered 
to the Sultan ; or at least attempts have been made by 
the two Ambassadors to deliver it ; but we do not know 
how drastic its suggestions are and there is no sign 
that the Sultan sees his way to accept a policy of sur- 
veillance in the provinces of his empire. Under present 
conditions delay in negotiation is the surest way to 
maintain the danger of the situation. When two sets 
of angry people are in arms over a very wide stretch of 
country, even the best-intentioned Government may be 

werless to prevent catastrophe. Fighting has been 
free over the whole of the northern districts of Mace- 
donia. A partially successful attack. on the insurgent 
headquarters in the Monastir vilayet is said to have been 
made by a large body of Turks, accompanied by cavalry 
and artillery, and in Western Macedonia the insurrection 
is described as practically wiped out. On two occasions 
the Turks appeared to have violated the Bulgarian 
frontier in the pursuit of retreating insurgents. The 
number of refugees is becoming a serious burden to the 
Bulgarian Government. They now number between 
20,000 and 30,000 and negotiations for their repatria- 
tion are going on between Sofia and Constantinople. 
The danger of delay in putting an end to the political 
suspense is increased by the growing irritation among 
the Albanians, who may at any time organise a second 
insurrection. Did the Austro-Russian note contain a 
scheme even worse than the last, it would be still better 
policy to force it through than to keep Turks, Mace- 
donians and Bulgarians in the present state of angry 
expectancy. 


It has not been the way of Russia to indulge in 
supererogatory acts of irritation and the wise secrecy of 
her usual methods has made the Japanese the more 
ready to take alarm at the much advertised review of 
70,000 Russian troops at Port Arthur. Prince Alexeieff, 
it is inferred, has a restless desire to add immediate 
importance to the new office. He is admiral as well 
as generalissimo; and Russian activity is hardly less 
conspicuous at sea than on land. As his energy 
has especially broken out at the moment fixed for the 
evacuation of Manchuria one cannot wonder at the 
excitement in Japan. Manchuria in itself, except in 
respect of its open door, does not so much concern 
her ; but the integrity of Korea, which has in the past 
been the occasion of a t crisis in Japanese history, 
is in every way vital. Of course there is no immediate 


ger; and we may believe the communication of the 
Japanese Legation that negotiations with Russia are 
following ‘‘a normal course” ; and Baron Hayashi has 


further confirmed the official note. The crisis has been 
absurdly accentuated in the English press ; nevertheless 
a ‘‘normal course” is rather an ominous phrase in view 
of Far Eastern precedents. Russian diplomacy is es- 
pecially proud of the unvarying normality of its 


progress. 


The British Legation in Peking seems again to have 
been the objective of Chinese animosity. With true 
Western ingenuousness the magazine, erected and 
filled for the better protection of the Legation in 
occasions of stress, was placed in an exposed position, 
open both to curiosity and attack. To this magazine 
electric wires were found to be attached though at the 
time of the discovery, the eve of a ball at the Legation, 
these had not yet been fitted to a battery at the 
mysterious ‘‘ other end”. The ‘‘ Times” corre- 
spondent who sends the news adds that the breech- 
block and sights of 4°7 were removed and discovered 
in the native quarter. ow these ponderous attach- 
ments were removed is wrapped in Eastern mystery. 
The attempted outrage—if it was attempted—may be 
taken as a sequel to the refusal of Sir Ernest Satow 
to attend, for diplomatic reasons, the Dowager Empress’ 
tea-party on the previous Friday. But we may put 
aside, in the immediate absence of detective evidence, 
such vain conjectures. The military slackness which 
could allow such a theft and the niggard policy which, 
according to the ‘‘ Times” correspondent, has kept 
the Legation thus ill-equipped, are alarming enough. 


Many years ago in Paris we heard a cabdriver at the 
culmination of his wrath reduce a dialogue to silence 
by calling his colleague ‘‘ un espéce d’Italien”. The re- 
ception given to the King and Queen of Italy on Tuesday 
would suggest that the feeling at the root of the abuse 
has disappeared. The visit may remain memorable for 
two reasons: the triumph of Madame Loubet who, 
against all precedent, received her guests officially, and 
the triumph of M. Delcassé, who is chiefly responsible 
for the present cordial relationship existing between 
Italy and France. Never before has the wife of a 
President been called upon, as was Madame Loubet, to 
welcome a Sovereign at the station: the late Félix 
Faure alone did the honours to the Tsar and Tsaritza, 
but then, in accompanying them in their ‘‘ progress” 
through Paris, he was obliged to present the somewhat 
undignified spectacle of a President seated with his back 
to the horses, and it was in order to spare M. Loubet a 
similar dilemma that the Protocol suggested the use of 
two royal carriages, the first for the President and 
King and the second for Madame Loubet and the Queen. 
Both the press and the public have been at some pains 
to show that none of the old antipathy against Italy 
remains, but neither appears to realise, or at all events 
cares to realise, that it is the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
who has smoothed the way for this change. 


The arbitration treaty signed on Wednesday by Lord 
Lansdowne and M. Cambon does not bring disarma- 
ment appreciably nearer, but it marks a stage in Anglo- 
French amity and does something perhaps to establish a 
base for further advance. As with all arbitration treaties, 
its efficacy depends wholly on the interpretation of its 
terms which are such that contradictory versions may 
be plausibly maintained. It is agreed that ‘‘ differences 
of a judicial order or such as relate to the interpretation 
of existing treaties ” shall be referred, in case diplomacy 
fails, to the Hague Arbitration Tribunal after the terms 
of reference have been strictly defined. The further limi- 
tation of the nature of these differences that they shall not 
be such as involve the vital interests, independence, or 
honour (the only issues which are the occasion of war) 
of France and Britain makes it easy for either party to 
exclude from the treaty almost any subject of quarrel it 
may wish. Its vagueness and restrictions may be its 
virtue. It certainly has no practical bearing except 
that it confirms the pleasant impression of recent 
courtesies. A principle of arbitration is academically 
affirmed and the establishment of such a general idea 
must precede by many years any precise application of 
this ‘‘ arbitrament of peace”. 


The Alaskan Commissioners are weighing evidence 
and we have no desire to disturb in any way the judicial’ 
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frame of mind which arbitrators, whatever their 
advertised prejudices, are supposed to cultivate. But 
the tender feelings of some of the interested parties have 
not been able to wait for the decision. The fault 
perhaps lies with Lord Alverstone. He concluded the 
proceedings, if the published account is to be trusted, 
with a compliment to the American counsel which 
though no doubt admirable in its intention was 
singularly clumsy in its expression; and we are not 
surprised that a part of the Canadian press has seized 
on it as a confession from Lord Alverstone that he had 
been persuaded of the justice of the American case. 


It was also inferred, as an answer to the compli- 
ment of the chairman, from a sentiment boldly expressed 
by one of the Canadian assessors that he had pledged 
himself to vote the other way. In fact his expressed 
determination not to give up any territory that he knew 
to be British could be no more than an avowal, quite 
otiose and thoroughly unexciting, of common honesty. 
Both have publicly denied the aspersions on their judicial 
reticence. Lord Alverstone was again clumsy and also 
a little cruel when before his many guests he took 
the Lord Mayor to task for speaking of a commission 
as an arbitration. The colloquialism might have been 
passed over in so civic a host. Lord Alverstone was 
happier at the dinner given to the tribunal on Thurs- 
day ; but did Senator Turner commit an indiscretion 
when he put his hypothesis : ‘‘if those jurists failed to 
reach a decision ——.” It is in view of this possibility, 
perhaps probability, that Lord Lansdowne’s comparison 
of the commission with the French Arbitration Treaty 
breaks down. 


The Church Congress has gone the way of other 
similar institutions. Surviving the enthusiasm of its 
birth it has settled down into an annual social gathering 
of Church people, of steadily diminishing significance. 
In the presidential address it gives someone every year 
the opportunity for an oratorical effort, an opportunity 
which, we admit gladly, is generally turned to good 
account. Seldom however to such account as on this 
occasion by the admirable Bishop of Bristol. His 
historic survey was fascinating in its interest, and we 
should say was absolute news to the great bulk of his 
hearers. But we cannot help feeling that there is an 
air of unreality about his parallel between the Bristol 
Congress of 1903 and the Church Council gathered there 
thirteen hundred years ago. The parallel is rhetorical. 
The Congress is no Church Council—it has no power; 
it does not meet to settle anything, and it never does 
settle anything. It is nothing more than a debating 
society of Churchmen, which meets once a year. 


A decidedly better tone characterised stock markets 
this week, an advance in prices having taken place in 
nearly all departments, the upward movement being 
more particularly in evidence in the Kaffir section. 
Fears were at one time entertained that the settlement 
would not pass without difficulties, but so far there 
has been no announcement of default in London 
although one failure was reported from Glasgow. The 
money position continues favourable, and the outlook 
in the Far East is now regarded as more satisfactory. 
Consols were offered at the beginning of the week but 
the price subsequently recovered steadily. The tone 
of the Home Railway market was harder, which was 
due rather to the reflection of the improvement else- 
where than to any increase in the volume of business. 


American Rails were depressed, but it is satis- 
factory to note that the account open in them on this 
side is not of large dimensions. South Africans dis- 
played more activity than for a considerable time past, 
general substantial advances having taken place; 
buying is reported from the Continent and Johannes- 
burg and there seems to be a prospect of business 
further expanding. The statement that the first instal- 
ment of the £30,000,000 Transvaal War Loan has 
been postponed had a favourable effect as it is argued 
that the guarantors can now utilise the money in 
extending support to the market. The gold output 
for September was 276,197 ounces as against 271,918 
ounces in August. Consols 88}§. Bank rate 4 per 
cent. (3 September). 


THE COURTLY COMEDIAN. 


[_°FP ROSEBERY, on rising to speak, was re. 

ceived with a wild outburst of enthusiasm, the 
whole audience springing to its feet, singing, ang 
waving handkerchiefs ; and Lord Rosebery asked 
them what they thought of it all. We can well under. 
stand that question. It has been thought by many to 
be but a poor piece of claptrap rhetoric. Not at all: 
that is not the way of Lord Rosebery the artist. That 
was Sir William Harcourt’s way: he had all the 
roystering buoyancy, the sheer force of high spirits to 
carry off that style. Coming from Lord Rosebery the in. 
terpretation is much more subtle. The next sentence 
showed what was in his mind—the mind of the artist, 
the cynic, the humourist. ‘‘Here is a vast crowd of 
strong men shouting themselves hoarse, and applaud- 
ing me as a great leader; when I am no more a leader 
than any one of them, nor so much. They are all men 
who do something; I only speak; a player, who 
carries his gorgeous robes in courtly style enough, 
and rolls out his words sonorously. I wonder how 
it all strikes ¢hem.” Evidently he was thinking of 
himself, dissecting his own character, feeling how 
aptly the difference between his dialect and theirs 
expressed himself; ‘‘I am sure that in the rugged 
forcible‘ Yorkshire dialect you could express a great 
deal better what I think than I can do in my own more 
courtly diction”. Only too true ; force without form on 
one side, form without force on Lord Rosebery’s. We 
are not sure that that sentence does not disclose the 
secret of the disastrous failure of Lord Rosebery’s 
political life. He knows himself too well; he knows 
his own limitations. He knows that he is not a man 
of action, that he was not made for doing or for 
leading ; that he is essentially a player, whose entry 
the public receive with enthusiasm in anticipation 
of delightful entertainment, at its close applauding 
rapturously in gratitude, and then go their way taking 
back nothing to affect their real life, nothing but the re- 
membrance of a play, an admirable piece of comedy. 
Far be it from us to be ungrateful to one who con- 
tributes the comedic element to public life ; without Lord 
Rosebery politics would indeed be much duller than they 
are, and for the mere spectator would lose perhaps 
most of their present charm. To take one of the 
politicians’ own figures, if they would not be ‘*‘ plodding 
the last sands of life, where not a flower appears”, the 
flowers would at any rate be very much fewer than they, 
and less fresh and less choice. But with all just ap- 
preciation of Lord Rosebery’s contribution, when it 
comes to policy, to the facts of national life, we are not 
at all persuaded that it is ‘‘ courtly as does it”. Perhaps 
Lord Rosebery was thinking too of the contrast be- 
tween himself and Mr. Chamberlain when he opened 
with that confession. Certainly Mr. Chamberlain is 
not aware of his own limitations in at all the same way, 
and probably this less knowledge of himself makes 
much for boldness. Mr. Chamberlain is all force, 
and charm has no chance against him. When the 
question is one of reorganising an empire, power 
is what we want in a man: and it is difficult to have 
patience to examine carefully the words of a speaker 
whom it is impossible to take seriously as a man of 
action. However, Lord Rosebery will probably be 
Prime Minister in the next Radical Government, perhaps 
we should say in the next Free Import Government, 
whenever that may come, so we will look at his 
Sheffield arguments. 

His case against Mr. Chamberlain's plan is that it rests 
on hypothesis. He says that Mr. Chamberlain has not 
proved that any of the results claimed from his policy 
would happen. 
the case for any new departure rest? Does Lord 
Rosebery expect Mr. Chamberlain, or anyone else, to 
know what will happen, if this or that is done? At 
best the case for any policy can be but a balance of 
probabilities, and that is pure hypothesis. Were 
politics a matter of demonstration, of necessary inference 
from absolutely ascertainable facts, there would be 
no argument at all; there could be no more differ- 
ence of opinion than about the truth established by 4 
geometrical theorem. 


But on what else than hypothesis cam 


And that is the sort of proof 
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Rosebery seems to be asking of Mr. Chamberlain. 
a demand is merely beside the point. 

But Lord Rosebery’s most imposing argument, and the 
one which he evidently thinks the most effective for his 
side, is the wealth of the country under the free import 

stem. .He piles up figures upon figures, he revels in 

lowing descriptions of our splendid prosperity; we 
are better than other nations in accumulation of wealth, 
our annual foreign trade bulks steadily larger, our 
home trade is-incalculable in its immensity, our work- 
ing men are better fed, and clothed, they get far more 
wages than in protectionist countries (the United 
States, it is true, do not bear this out, but they 
are a trifling exception) and everything shows the 
success of free trade. Here we have this critic of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s fondness for hypothesis resting his 
whole case not only on an hypothesis, disingenuously 
suppressed, but on an hypothesis which once it is set 
out is immediately seen to be false to the degree of 
squeness. All this parade of prosperity is irre- 
jevant except on the assumption that it was pro- 
duced by free trade. That free trade was a 
contributory cause few would dispute, but that it 
was the whole cause we doubt if any man, away from 
the heat of controversy, would maintain; how large a 
factor it has been in building up this prosperity can 
only be conjectured. But other contributory causes, 
facility of transit, machinery, the opening up of almost 
limitless new land, the application of chemical and 
other scientific discoveries, all these and many more 
have done so much to swell the volume of the world’s 
wealth that it is not possible to suppose that the 
system of free imports was so great a contributory 
cause of British prosperity as all the rest put together. 
That is to say, at most it cannot be reasonably credited 
with more than half of the whole. And Lord Rosebery 
treats it as the one and sole cause of the prosperity 
he parades. And even so his description of this 
prosperity is umscientific and unfair. He lumps 
imports and exports together as foreign trade without 
a word as to their national source and destination, 
nor does. he say anything which shows the move- 
ment of trade during the period since the beginning of 
the free import régime. This wholesale way of deal- 
ing with statistics is absolutely useless for economic 
calculation, as every modern economist insists; and 
Lord Rosebery must know it. The truth is that if the 
movement of our export trade in manufactures or 
partially manufactured goods is taken in intervals of, 
say, five years, it shows that in earlier years there was a 
great advance, but that since 1875 this trade has been 
stationary if it has not gone back. It is no part of the 
case for the new policy to show that the system of free 
imports was bad for English trade from the beginning. 
Quite the other way. The case is that in the circum- 
stances of the day it was good, but those circumstances 
no longer obtaining, it can no longer operate in a similar 
way. It is nothing to the free importers’ case’to show 
simply that England is rich, or that trade flourished 
progressively under free trade for many years; what 
they have to show is that the difference in circumstances 
of to-day from those of the beginning of the régime is 
not such as would neutralise the beneficial effect of a 
system of free imports. Tried by that test Lord 
Rosebery’s castle of statistics falls as irrelevant to, if 
not even destructive of, his argument. 
_ His view of the imperial aspect of the new policy 
is simply that it is wrong because it is not laissez- 
faire. The empire, he says, exists and holds together 
because every constituent part is free to do what it 
likes and go where it likes, that the moment you 
éstablish a common commercial system, you will 
stir inconsistent interests which will result in a 
general break-up. In other words Lord Rosebery’s 
imperial policy is contained in either of two proverbs, 
let well alone, or, let sleeping dogs lie. Does he see 
that his argument, if sound, is equally fatal to every- 
thing contained in the idea of Imperial federation ? 
May be he does, and that he has given up the whole 
thing as impossible. But does he also consider that 
is argument would apply to every country in the 
world besides the British Empire? Different parts of 
every country, different counties in England, have in- 
consistent interests, yet vast empires succeed in holding 


together in spite of a common tariff system, common 
laws, and common internal taxation. . It is evident that 
Lord Rosebery thinks that the British Empire has not 
enough homogeneity to stand the slightest touch of re- 
organisation. In the view of this great imperialist the 
Empire is a ramshackle old building, whose missing 
rafters must not be put in for fear of the shaking in the 
process bringing down the whole place with a crash. 
That is the view of an Imperialism grown old, so old 
that the imperial flavour has gone out of it. This 
player has played so long that the world has become 
to him stage scenery, which can show but one way and 
must not be moved for fear of being seen to be a sham. 


THE CRUX OF KOREA. 


T is not easy for the British public to have “‘ views” 
on the Korean question. According to our 
Consular Report from Chemulpo for 1902 a com- 
munication was received there addressed ‘‘ British 
Consul, Corea, Africa”. ‘*‘Nor”, our representative 
goes on to say with some humour, ‘‘ is Corea in China 
as many people from their letters appear to imagine ”. 
But the fact that a country of which even our mer- 
chants have ideas so vague should be seriously . 
threatening the peace of the world helps, if it does 
nothing else, to bring home to us the responsibilities 
of empire. Little reliance indeed can be placed on 
telegraphic information which strangely enough is 
often conveyed from German sources. We may feel 
sure that our own Government will counsel prudence to 
Japan and ‘“‘ going slow” in the matter, though there 
is no immediate fear of our being involved in any 
conflict which might unfortunately arise. It may be well 
to recall the exact bearing of the Treaty between Japan 
and ourselves signed in January igoz. By this 
arrangement the special interests of this country in 
China and of Japan in Korea were recognised and in the 
case of either becoming involved in war with another 
Power while protecting those interests, the other party 
contracts ‘‘to use its efforts to prevent other parties 
from joining in hostilities against its ally”. Only in 
the case of a third party attacking our ally should we 
join in the fray. It is highly improbable that France 
would consent to become involved in any such struggle 
or that she is in any way bound to doso. There is not 
therefore any reasonable prospect of our own inter- 
vention, but in the event of a struggle between Russia 
and Japan our prestige could not but be gravely 
involved. In the eyes of Eastern nations any blow to 
Japan would be a blow to ourselves and our sympathies 
must be strongly on her side. In the case of her defeat 
it would be a case of ‘‘ proximus ardet” and we could 
hardly see her eventually crushed. There is every reason 
therefore for this country to encourage a_ peaceful 
settlement by every means in its power. The views of 
most Japanese statesmen are probably the same, but 
popular feeling has to be reckoned with and popular 
feeling in Japan is violently anti-Russian. Nothing 
indeed would be more welcome than a war with Russia. 
The same is true of the army and navy. Russia has 
been doing her best of late to wean Japan from the 
English alliance. Baron von Rosen has been sent a 
second time to Tokyo as Russian representative because 
of his intimate knowledge of the Japanese character 
and every kind of flattery has been brought into play to 
influence Japanese diplomatists and politicians, and this 
has had some effect. Yet last June when the Russian 
Minister of War was being féted in the capital, the 
Japanese Minister of Marine carefully kept out of the 
way. 

That Russia wants to fight Japan, at all events at 
present, is highly improbable. She would far rather 
make.a temporary arrangement. Were she to fight and 
beat Japan she might find it easy to demonstrate the 
uselessness of the present alliance and to take our place, 
but neither Russia nor Japan can afford to abandon Korea 
to the other. Korea is in fact a vital element in the future . 
development of Japan. So far as Russia is concerned it 


lies between Port Arthur and Vladivostock much as the 
Chersonese lies between Salonika and Constantinople. 
It is easy to talk of the Russian greed of territory but 
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it is as inevitable that Russia should want Korea, or at 
all events wish to prevent any other Power from holding 
it, as it was that we should have occupied Burma. As 
to Japan it is a matter of national life and death that 
no powerful nation should seize and hold the peninsula 
which is only separated from her shores by a narrow 
channel. Korea too has become a considerable outlet 
for Japanese trade and any foreign occupation that 
interfered with it would work grave injury to Japan in 
an economic sense. At the present time the Korean 
trade is practically in Japanese hands, Japanese shipping 
has nine-tenths of the carrying trade and the Japanese 
have installed a bank and branches at the capital Seoul 
and the Treaty Ports. Japanese subjects are rapidly 
taking up land in these places and settling down to 
develop their commerce. Apart, therefore, from poli- 
tical reasons, Japan has the best economic grounds 
for withstanding all Russian advance in Korea. 

Previously to the Russian occupation of Manchuria, 
Japan had entered into three separate engagements 
with her on the subject of Korea. The first was in 
1896 and it gave Japan the right to post her soldiers 
along the telegraph line from Seoul to Fusan and also 
in three Korean towns : the second was an arrangement 
to leave financial matters so far as possible in Korean 
hands, and the third recognised in 1898 the indepen- 
dence of Korea and arranged that neither party should 
give military and financial instruction to Korea without 
leave of the other. Russia also promised not to impede 
the growth of commercial and industrial relations be- 
tween Japan and Korea. This treaty is not particularly 
favourable: to Japan, for why should she admit that 
Russia has any right to interfere between Korea and 
her? But the Japanese have during the last five years 
considerably strengthened their position. They own 
the railway from Chemulpo to Seoul and are rapidly 
pushing it on to Fusan in the south; they also have 
a ‘monopoly of the coalfields. In fact they are the only 
nation which possesses great material interests in 
Korea ; as such they enjoy great influence at the capital 
and their progress cannot but be a source of grave 
concern to Russia. On the other hand Russia, 
since the occupation of Manchuria, has become a 
neighbour of Korea, which in 1898 she was not. For 
Manchuria Japan was not prepared to fight. She might 
have assisted other Powers but her interests in that 
province were not vital and the risk would have been 
great. She accepts Russia in Manchuria as a disagree- 
able fact to be dealt with in a common-sense spirit. 
She will protest and impede Russian action but will not 
fight alone. Meanwhile she is doing her best to push her 
trade there. Her geographical position makes her 
commercial progress inevitable. She lies so near to 
the Manchurian markets and transport is so cheap and 
_ the cost of production so low that her goods will over- 
leap any tariff barriers. Thousands of Japanese are 
already settled in the country and are said to out- 
number the Russians in the newly-settled towns. With 
regard to a Russian advance southward into Chi Li and 
even a possible occupation of that province, Japan will 
hardly fight to prevent it. She will leave that to England 
and any allies we can find, as indeed is intimated in our 
agreement of last year. So far then Russia may work 
unopposed by her, or only opposed diplomatically, but 
every Japanese would fight to keep Russia out of 
Korea as every Briton would to keep France out of 
Ireland and would probably have the Koreans behind 
her as we should have the Irish. Russia does not so 
much covet Korea itself as a small island on the south, 
Kojido, which could be fortified and turned irito a quite 
impregnable stronghold. For Japan to have the 
Russians posted there would be as fatal as for Canada 
to have the United States in occupation of Newfound- 
land. It is impossible Japan could suffer it, and it 
could only become possible through the hopeless over- 
throw of Japanese power. : 

Japan renounced any claim to suzerainty over Korea 
twenty years ago but she fought China in 1894 to 
prevent her assuming that position and would most 
assuredly fight Russia with the same object. In itself 
Korea matters little to us; our trade is practically 
negligible ; it only matters to us what it implies, the 
predominance of Russia or Japan. The only present 
probability of war lies in the passions of the Japanese 


populace and the military and naval class, but Russia 
has every reason to keep the peace. Japan too might 
well await a moment when Russia is still more ful] 

occupied elsewhere. The barometer in the Balkan, 
may fall yet lower in the spring and that may indicate 
a tempest in the Far East. 


THE CHURCH PARLANT. 


i was instructive on Wednesday morning to contrast 

the newspaper reports of Lord Rosebery’s speech 
with the opening and grand day of the Bristol Church 
Congress. Both these recurring institutions are ad 
populum. Both abound in those generalities which the 
Nominalists called flatus vocis. Neither is meant to 
lead to anything. But then the public is interested ang 
amused by Lord Rosebery’s unrealities. It reads his 
speeches just as it crowds to a football match. It is 
not interested in ecclesiastical unrealities, whether 
they take the form of solemn make-believe or of unedi- 
fying scrimmage. The deeper and more awful the 
issues with which religion is concerned the less men 
are moved by religious discussions which conduct 
no-whither, but are merely talkings, or rather shoutings, 
round a subject. A great orator, in pulpit or rostrum, 
may compress real instruction and lucid exposition into 
an hodr or hour and a half, leading on his hearers from 
point to point. A small round-table gathering may get 
new thoughts and appeasements of dispute from one 
or two careful papers followed by free discussion. But 
face to face with an audience numbering thousands, 
terrified by fear of the chairman’s bell and harassed 
by cries of ‘‘Speak up”, what serious contribution 
can the reader limited to fifteen minutes, or the speaker 
restricted to ten or to five, make to the elucidation 
of truths compared with which the topics of a 
British Association meeting are transparent and elemen- 
tary, or to the settlement of controversies now of 
quadringentenary prescription? The nervous speaker 
flounders ; the brazen speaker bawls. Dull or epigram- 
matic, conciliatory or irritating, everything read or 
said is common form. It has been read or said before 
at dozens of Church Congresses. The men on the 
piatform have said what they ought to have said, and 
when the audience has ‘‘ coomed awaady™” it has plenty 
to talk about but not much to think over. It will be 
all the same a month, a week, hence. 

We cannot complain that the speakers at these 
congresses are unpractised or new to their work. The 
same names occur again and again. When they are 
announced some months beforehand, an experienced 
congress-goer might almost write out the sermons, 
papers and speeches in advance. He knows what the 
orators are going to say before, perhaps, they know 
themselves. He seems already to hear the pulpit 
periods of the eloquent prelate, and to laugh at the 
platform chestnuts of the jocose dean—have deans 
really no other duties than that of compiling lucrative 
jest-bocks? He knows exactly the testimony which 
the inevitable Mr. This and Prebendary That must 
inevitably deliver. He hears already the accents of the 
worshipful mayor. Above all he knows by rote the 
welcoming address of the local ‘‘ Free-Church ” deputa- 
tion and the half patronising, half-effusive, reply of the 
congress president ; he has pat also the denunciations 
of sacerdotalism with which the same deputed ones will 
attack the Church of England at the next Radical 
meeting. 

The great need of the Church is learned and sober dis- 
cussion. The newspapers inform us that the Bishop of 
Exeter last Tuesday read ‘‘a scholarly and thoughtful 
paper” which was ‘received with respectful atten- 
tion by the audience, for whom it was somewhat too 
academic”. Respectful attention is another name for 
yawns. People do not go to Church Congresses to 
hear scholarship or thoughtfulness. They go for 4 
mental fillip, to meet old friends, to see with their 
own eyes and -hear with their own ears men whose 
names are familiar to them through the ‘‘ Guardian 
or “Church Times”, to rub off the loneliness which 


is the special cross of many a bookish country priest 


who lives usually amongst talk of oxen, in the sma 
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rid of random squabbles and gossip of old wives, 
4éjlls, aches, teethings, lyings-in”. A throng of eager 
country clergy darkens the streets till, as Artemus 
Ward would say, it is almost necessary to light the 
amps. The town cler. , for the most part, have no 
time for such holidaying except perhaps’ the broad 
churchmen. Of a kind of safe broad church and 
iscopal type too are most of the selected speakers, 
who reassure a simple-minded audience upon evolution 
and higher criticism, affirm their belief that a wide 
comprehensiveness is the distinguishing glory of our 
national Church, gird a little at Rome, and diffuse that 
atmosphere of Anglican complacency and self-satisfac- 
tion which is peculiarly the Church Congress temper. 
There are Churchmen on the other hand who stay at home 
and say or think that if ever tlfe temptation to ‘‘ go over” 
somewhere could assail them it would be in the month 
of October. Now and then however a firebrand gets 
his say, and then the passions of partisanship flare up, 
andin the cauldron thus heated the dirty linen of the 
Church of England gets washed in public. It is 
fashionable to assert that in these large assemblies men 
t their angles rubbed off, that they learn to appreciate 
the motives or even the ideas of opponents, and that 
true charity is the gainer. That may be so, doubtless, 
in personal intercourse. But in a large hall the lesson 
which the opinionated and impracticable learn quickest 
is that there are plenty of others to shout on their side. 
And then the opposite party shout too. And the news- 
paper reports are studded with ‘‘cheers and cries of 


0: 

The Church of England does not get respected in this 
way, and her real unity is lost sight of in the impression 
which the world gets that she does not know what her 
own teaching is but leaves everything an open and more 
or less acrimoniously debated question. It is often said 
that the Church, like mere mundane institutions, must 
advertise herself, and that a Church Congress, at any 
rate in the smaller centres, creates in the locality a new 
interest in ecclesiastical questions and spiritual topics. 
To our mind the true strength of any branch of the 
Divine Society must always lie in the holiness of its clergy, 
the loyal devotion of its laity, and the sanctified learning 
ofits doctors. If the Church does her work quietly 
but boldly, without any endeavour to imitate the insti- 
tutions of earthly society, she will~have no need to 
advertise herself. It would be a poor exchange for 
what the undivided Church has left to the divided 
Church—the Creeds, the writings of the Fathers, the 
decrees and definitions of the councils—if we had only 
the record, in some or Katpoi 
of the day, of tumultuary meetings at Alexandria or 
New Rome, cheers and counter cheers, popular preach- 
ings and moderately fresh jokes. The great problems 
and delicate controversies which vex the modern 
Church demand the most careful study of theological 
experts and authoritative fearlessness of truly apostolic 
rulers. A Church which is secure in her Catholic 
character does not need the popular attractions 
employed by the mere sect. Half a century ago there 
may have been a reason for monster gatherings, in 
order to awake the self-consciousness and corporate 
sense of the reviving Church of England. But such 
good as Church Congresses did is now almost ex- 
hausted. If the tide of spiritual revival is again 
ebbing, it will not be turned by bunting and Babel, but 
only by the prayers of the saints. Let the Congress 
try the experiment of meeting at first triennially, and 
then not at all. We are sure the shrewd, able and 
unconventional Bishop of Bristol agrees with us. 
Fancy a Congress which never met but was taken as 
tead! O felix congressus ! 


BLEEDING TO DEATH. 


‘THREE causes have combined to produce a state 

of demoralisation on the Stock Exchange 
worse than anything since the collapse of Argentines 
i 1889 brought down the Murrietas and the 
Barings. These causes are 1. The huge speculations 


of certain jobbers in the Consols market. 2. The 


violent fall in the shares of the American Steel Trust 
3. The steady recession of 


and in all American rails. 


prices in the South African market. We are speaking 
more particularly of the slump.-of the last three 
months, because of course for the last fifteen months, 
ever since the declaration of peace, all markets have 
been going down with monotonous uniformity. For- 
merly, fifty or twenty years ago, they used to have a 
panic lasting three or four days, a violent storm, when 
men lost their heads and tall trees toppled down, and 
then calm, and gathering wreckage. This year we 
have had a cruel process of bleeding to death, a slow 
ebbing of the tide of life. How was it that so many 
wise and experienced people made such a mistake 
about the effect of peace on the markets? We think 
that those who reflected or calculated at all were 
misled by the analogy of 1872, and ‘‘ false analogy is 
the fruitful parent of error”. During and after the 
Franco-Prussian War in 1871 there was undoubtedly 
a great boom: but then England did not happen to be 
engaged in that war. On the contrary, England made 
lots of money by supplying both combatants with food, 
and clothes, and munitions of war.. And when the war 
between the two central and richest European States 
was over, the wastage and destruction were found to 
be so enormous that British manufacturers had to do 
all they knew to fill the gap. No wonder there was a 
boom! But how different were the circumstances of 
the South African War! England was a principal, 
and spent nearly £250,000,000 on it: and then the 
wastage and destruction were a mere flea-bite compared 
with those of the Franco-Prussian War, and gave no 
great opening to our manufacturers. In fact with the 
cessation of the war in 1902 an immense amount of 
export trade from this country was stopped. Itis easy 
to see how and why men were misled by the boom of 
1872—the slump of 1902 has been the consequence of 
their error. Of course a fall in prices, if it goes on 
long enough, accelerates its pace: ‘‘ vires acquirit 
eundo”: and it was the special causes of the heavy 
decline of the last few accounts that we began by 
stating. 

1. It is a commonplace that the price of Consols 
has fallen because the market has been glutted 
with Government securities owing to the neces- 
sities of the war, and that colonial and municipal 
bonds now compete with them for trust funds. But 
these things were not of themselves sufficient to send 
Consols down with a rush to nearly 86. The natural 
fall in Consols was aggravated and precipitated by the 
fact that certain well-known jobbers in the market 
were bulls of enormous lines of Consols, which they 
had bought and were carrying with borrowed money, 
until they could no longer finance the operation. It 
ended of course by some of the leading banks relieving 
the jobbers in question of their Consols at 85, and 
leaving them much poorer men. Does not this illus- 
trate what we have often signalised in these pages as 
one of the greatest dangers of the modern Stock 
Exchange, that when business does not come from 
outside, members of that body make it by speculating 
on their own account? It may be said that the legiti- 
mate.business of a jobber is to buy securities before- 
hand that he may resell them to the public. That is all 
very well: but no conditions of supply and demand 
justify one firm in being a bull of eight or ten million 
Consols. 

2. There has not been much speculation in Americans 
for the last year and a half on the London Stock 
Exchange, partly because Kaffirs had more attractions 
and partly because English operators in Yankees have 
burned their fingers too often. Had it not been for 
Steel Trust shares the weakness of Wall Street would 
have been indifferent to Throgmorton Street. But at 
the time the Steel Trust was promoted by Messrs. 
Morgan two years age large blocks of the preferred 
and ordinary shares were taken here at par and 50 
respectively. For a long time Steel ordinary hung 
about 40, and for the first year received the 4 per cent. 
dividend. For months they have been falling and now 
stand at 13, a price which is partly explained by the 
fact that the interim dividend just paid is only at the 
rate of 2 per cent., though even on that basis they 
would yield a purchaser at 13 nearly 18 per cent. 
interest. But the fall and reduction of dividend have 
rudely shaken confidence in Messrs. Morgan and 
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American industrials generally. It is needless to add 
that the fall of Steel preferred to 60 and the ordinary 
to 13 have inflicted serious losses upon several houses 
in the City, one well-known and very popular stock- 
broker, the head of an important firm, having lost his 
personal fortune. 

3. It is, however, the 4o per cent. fall in Kaffirs that 
has spread dismay and something like ruin among so 
many families. The fall in Consols has been correctly 
called a rich man’s panic: but the slump in South 

_ Africans has been (comparatively) a poor man’s panic. 
For during and towards the end of the war it became 
almost a matter of patriotism to buy Kaffirs, ‘‘ just to 
show your confidence” in the British arms. The 
average Briton, especially he who goes Citywards, is 
loth to believe that the country which he has paid so 
many hundred millions to conquer does not contain at 
least as much money beneath its surface. When to 
the conviction that what has cost so much must be 
worth a very great deal you add the spectacle of the 
Helots of Park Lane, who the day before yesterday 

- were simple German clerks, it is easy to understand 
why the belief in Kaffirs was widespread and enthu- 
siastic. The plain and melancholy truth is that the 
people of this country have gone into South African 
mining shares beyond the extent of their resources : 
they have put more money into securities, whose 
capital value fluctuates and which are with some 
exceptions non-dividend-paying, than they can afford, 
and for the last sixteen months they have been liqui- 
dating. There are three classes of speculators in 
mining shares. There is the ordinary contango-and- 
difference paying bull, who is the weakest though 
the most numerous section of the noble army of 
martyrs; he is generally the first to fall out of the 
ranks. Then there is, secondly, the wealthier operator, 

who takes up the shares with money borrowed 
from his bank with a margin of say 20 or 30 per cent. 

And there is lastly the rich or the prudent man who pays 
for his shares outright, and puts them in his drawer. 
Rand Mines have fallen from 13} to 85 and Goldfields 

from 10 to 5 since the peace, and all three classes of 
buyers have been cruelly pinched by this appalling 
shrinkage. The carry-over bull is, as we said, the first 
to be knocked out, and he has almost ceased to exist. 

The man who borrowed money from his bank has 
grown utterly sick or incapable of supplying margin, 
and he too has been throwing out his stock during the 
past fortnight. Even the solid man who bought and 
took up his shares long ago has begun to say to him- 
self: ‘‘ 1 bought Goldfields at 8; they are now at 5: 
may they not goto 2?” And yet, as almost invariably 
happens in Stock Exchange speculation, these unhappy 
people are letting go at the precise moment when they 
ought to hold on; they are being turned back on the 
very border of the promised land. For on the 2oth of 
this month the Labour Commission will report by 
ten to two in favour of the importation of Asiatics : 
by the end of November the necessary legislation 

should be passed and approved by Lord Milner and Mr. 

Lyttelton : and by January there will be 1,000 Chinamen 

on the Rand, as a beginning. Unless, therefore, pre- 
vious calculations of the value of Kaffir shares have 
been fraudulent or childish, rich indeed will be the 
harvest reaped by those who have bought Kaffirs during 
Poor John Bull is bled to death, 
perhaps by his own folly: but the magnates will make 
second fortunes. It is almost superfluous to add that 
this persistent bleeding to death in the three principal 
markets on the Stock Exchange has forced realisations 
in other departments, for markets like houses lean upon 
one another. In the Home Railway market for instance 

a favourite speculative stock like Chatham Second Pre- 
ference has fallen from 75 to 55 in the last three months, 
while in the West African market Wassaus have sunk 
to 3 and Gold Coast Amalgamated have slid down from 
83 to 33. We are not of those who believe that there 
will be war in the Far East, and we can only repeat the 
truism that when everybody is selling is the time, for 
those who have the money, to buy. It is not true on 
the Stock Exchange that ‘‘ quand tout le monde a tort 
tout le monde a raison”. 


A SURVEY OF THE HIGHER SCHOOLS 
ENGLAND: WELLINGTON COLLEGE, 


FounpeD 1853. HgapMasTER, Rev. B. 
* APPOINTED 1893. 


“Tse great Duke of Wellington has various memorials 

to his fame, but none so effectually beneficial to 
posterity as the school which bears his name. 
Duke died in 1852. Collections were at once made 
public subscriptions to found a school for the sons of 
officers to perpetuate his memory : 4 120,000 was rai 
400 acres of sandy pine woods near Strathfieldsaye and 
not too far from Windsor were procured and the build. 
ings commenced. Before completion the buildings ran 
into £150,000, but large sums were given by way of 
special gifts for the chapel and other portions of the 
work. 

The promoters of the scheme were lucky enough to 
enlist from the first the active sympathies of the 
Prince Consort, who not only warmly supported the 
project but constantly rode over from Windsor to 
superintend the actual building operations. Welling. 
ton alone of the modern schools can boast the 
Royal patronage which fostered the growth of the 
older schools like Eton or Westminster. This in. 
fluence has been a permanent factor in the life 
of the school: the King when Prince of Wales was 
chairman of the governors and took a regular and 
active interest in the work of the school: he now 
retains connexion with it as visitor and has beep 
succeeded in the office of president by the Duke of 
Cannaught. The Commander-in-Chief and the Secre- 
tary of State for War are ex-officio governors, other 
governors being co-optative and including men of such 
distinction as the Prince of Wales and Duke of Cam 
bridge, the Duke of Devonshire and Lord Salisbury, 
Lord Rosebery and Mr. Balfour. Mr. Pollock’s 
drawing-room is a gallery of signed photos of some of 
the greatest names in the Empire. The late Queen too 
was a firm friend to the school and constantly paid it 
informal visits: indeed she was actually visiting the 
school in the familiar donkey chair on the very day the 
relief of Mafeking was announced. Associations such 
as these cannot fail to be stimulating and are natu 
and rightly valued by the school authorities: that “ the 
patn of duty is the way to glory” is the lesson carved 
prominently in stone over the school gateway and the 
two ideas of service and success are before , the boys 
from the first. 

The original plan was to build a school for the sons 
of officers of a purely professional and charitable type, 
confined that is to those whose fathers had been in the 
service, but who could not afford the fees necessary to 
educate them to follow in their fathers’ footsteps—a 
school the numbers of which would in consequence be 
small. But before the buildings had reached comple 
tion the school.authorities had the fortune and sense to 
secure as first headmaster Benson, afterwards Arch- 
bishop. The spaciousness of Benson’s mind _ ill 
consorted with any idea so cramped as that originally 
suggested: he realised that it was only in the wide 
atmosphere of a genuine public school and not in a sort 
of close professional seminary that the proper training 
of the British officer should be secured and the basis 
of Wellington as a public school was truly laid. 
Benson had insisted on his ideas at the very first 
occasion on which he met the governors, and the Prince 
Consort appreciated and loyally supported his wider 
ideas : ‘‘ The secretary ” he wrote to his wife “I found 
had broken up my long letter with resolutions which 
were read one by one, the Prince, like a trump as he is, 
arguing well for every one of them, and when a dis- 
cussion arose desiring the secretary to read my letter 
aloud. The end of it was that every point in my letter 
was carried, which amounts in many things to a re 
organisation of the plan ”.* 

The charitable intention of the original founders was, 
however, given full effect to: merged in the big school 
are eighty boys on the Foundation whose education 1s 
practically free, £10 a year alone being charged: they 
are all the sons of deceased army officers, and the test 


* Benson’s Life, p. 57. 
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of admission to the Foundation is the father’s merit 
and the mother’s poverty: but no social stigma attaches 
and the names of those on the Foundation are not 
known to the rest of the school; they thus derive the 
benefit of the fullest public school competition and 
environment with none of the cramping conditions of 
acharitable institution. Apart from the Foundation, 
officer who can secure a place in the school for his 
son is entitled to an abatement of fees from £140 to 


£95 per annum. 
ae present numbers are somewhat under 500, and 
have increased by about 100 since Mr. Pollock became 
headmaster, coming as a very young man under 
thirty from Marlborough some ten years ago. From 
the circumstances of the case and the fact that the 
school has always had a large army connexion, the 
modern side or mathematical school has consistently 
been a very large one: the numbers are now about 

10 classical to 360 modern, the lowest two forms 
being common to both. Mr. Pollock modestly dis- 
claims any advanced “‘ views” on educational matters, 
though in fact one can imagine no views so use- 
ful about education in public schools as the actual 
successful management of one of the largest of 
them. Mr. Pollock had, however, some interesting 
things to say on the old question of the relation 
of classical and modern. While fully admitting the 
utility of the modern subjects as satisfactory educa- 
tional media if the teachers are efficient, and the 
necessity of the modern curriculum alongside the 
classical, he holds it to be for the benefit of both 
systems of study that in any school the balance of 
numbers should be fairly held between them; and 
he would welcome a somewhat larger proportion 
of boys reading classics at Wellington. On another 

int too, of interest just now, that of the clerical head- 
master, Mr. Pollock was most emphatic: that so far 
as his own experience went, a clerical headmaster has, 
on the side of education affecting character, oppor- 
tunities from the very fact he is a clergyman, of in- 
fluencing boys’ lives and conduct which are denied to 
the ordinary layman : for instance, at confirmation the 
clerical headmaster holds the key to inner recesses 
which would certainly be locked to a layman; boys 
instinctively feel that is none of the latter’s business. 
We express at present no views on the subject but it 
is important to accumulate individual experience on the 
point. 

The circumstances of the foundation of the school 
determined its material conditions, 400 acres of sandy 
soil and pine woods far from any centre of population 
contributed the site chosen and on this a firm pile of 
symmetrical buildings, reminding one of Hampton 
Court or Versailles, was put up : this constitutes a college 
which accommodates about 300, the remaining 180 or 
so being located in 6 masters’ boarding-houses in the 
grounds, where the charges are somewhat higher than 
in college. The boys’ lives in college are passed, when 
not actually in school or at games, in dormitories : that 
is to say everybody has a small room or cubicle to 
himself which is both his bedroom and his study : these 
are all of the same construction and are divided from 
one another and from the long gallery or dormitory, of 
which they form a part, by partitions 8 feet high. 
Each room has its own doors and windows and is 
warmed by pipes. In college there are 10 of these 
dormitories each containing about 30 boys; these are 
divided into pairs, every pair being under the charge of 
aM assistant master as tutor, who acts towards the 
boys in his two dormitories as a house master. Boys 
in college all dine in the common hall, which has a mag- 
ificent portrait of the Duke. Of the other buildings 
the most remarkable is the chapel, modelled after La 
Sainte Chapelle in Paris, whose proportions and decora- 
tion bear eloquent testimony of Benson’s master hand: 
indeed the stone carving of flowers round the pillars in 
the sanctuary owes its inspiration directly to Benson 
who plucked the flowers, brought them to the mason, 
and persuaded him to imitate them. The remoteness 
of the site from any town necessitated the school being 
made self-sufficient, a condition of things which still 
obtains. The school does its own baking and wash- 
ng, runs its own gasworks, sewage farm, and even its 
‘wn traction engine. The school is very well equipped 


with buildings of all kinds: the playing fields are 
spacious and the 400 acres allow pienty of room for ex- 
pansion. There are two excellent swimming baths, a 
large open one and an enclosed one for colder weather, 
a good ‘‘gym.” and a rifle range, all on the school 
property. A new big schoolroom, however, capable of © 
containing the whole school seems to be badly needed, 
for on speech days it is necessary to assemble in the 
‘‘gym.” as the only building capable of containing 
every one. The school is very successful in winning 
admissions to Woolwich and Sandhurst: we should 
like to see the classical side more in evidence and the 
list of scholarships at the Universities, at present some- 
what weak, strengthened. 


LA RENTREE. 


‘Two years ago, at the same season and under this 

same inscription of ‘‘ La Rentrée”, I attempted 
to describe the state of those Parisians, who, after a 
month or so in the country or by the sea, once again 
found themselves restored to their dear city. Heavens, 
their emotion, their confusion! At the Octroi, con- 
fusion; in the cab, confusion; at home, confusion ; 
and all over Paris the eternal greeting ‘‘ Tiens, tu es 
de retour!” and ‘‘ Rentrée, rentrée, rentrée”. One 
might have returned from a long, tempestuous journey : 
les Indes, la Chine. One might not have seen a 
boulevard, a café, a camelot for years and years: only 
temples, bazaars, black or sallow people. Said many 
a Parisian—‘‘ Have I changed?” But why should he 
have changed? Impossible to age considerably in a 
month, save through sickness or sorrow. And the 
Parisian had known neither: never had the Parisian 
slept so well, eaten so well, enjoyed such calm, 
such ——. No matter! Said the Parisian: ‘‘ Have 
I changed?” Back, usually, came the reply: ‘‘ No, 
not much—I should have recognised you. And I, have! 
changed?” And off went the Parisian to see if Paris 
herself had changed, and, as often as not, he returned 
with the vague impression, ‘‘Il1 me semble, tout de 
méme, qu’il y a quelque chose de changé”. However, 
the opera had not vanished and Notre Dame might still 
be admired; and still was the Nationalist protesting, 
“ Monsieur, je suis pour la patrie”, and still was there 
an Affair (at the Comédie Frangaise), and still were 
there Bohemians in the Latin Quarter, and Apaches on 
the exterior boulevards, and trim little modistes in the 
Rue de la Paix, and bookworms on the quays, and 
madmen at Montmartre. It was, in short, the old, 
old Paris : the most exhilarating, the most amazing city 
in the universe. ; 

And so, because Paris is exhilarating, is amazing, 
the bourgeois like the boulevardier, the bourgeoise 
like the demi-mondaine, is agitated at the moment of 
the ‘‘rentrée”. At last, the boulevards; at last, the 
Champs Elysées: at last, the Seine! Entirely do I 
understand and appreciate these emotions : even have 
I shared them, first, two years ago after the usual 
summer holiday, and now, this very day, after having 
been absent a whole twelvemonth. True, I do not 
inquire, ‘‘ Have I changed?” But, like any Parisian, 
I have hurried hither and thither, in quest of changes ; 
and no changes can I discover. Everywhere, flags ; 
but how many times a year does the Parisian put forth 
flags? Nothing new about those flags ; and nothing 
new about the illuminations, the balls at street-corners, 
the toys and songs and “patter” of the camelots, 
although all this, and much more, is in honour of the 
King and Queen of Italy. The Tsar was ‘‘ Nicholas” ; 
well, the King of Italy is ‘‘ Victor”. The camelot’s 
most popular picture postcard a few months ago 
portrayed King Edward, M. Loubet, and M. Delcassé 
blithely dancing the cake-walk ; well, to-day M. Loubet 
and M. Delcassé have “‘ Victor” as partner in the 
cake-walk. And one cries ‘“‘ Vive le Roi”; and 
one throngs the boulevards and the Avenue de 
Y’Opéra in hundreds of thousands, and, as ever, one 
is polite and considerate and amiable, as_ befits 
the most civilised, the most amazing nation in 
the universe. At the most, in this café, a change 
in the matter of waiters; but there sits my indignant 
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Nationalist, reading the ‘‘ Patrie”, and as he reads he 
frowns and he grunts. And he grunts when he sees 
me, but is courteous enough to ask where I have been 
all this time. ‘Studying your frontiers”, | reply. 
‘* Ah”, he cries, ‘‘the Government does not mind, the 
Government would sell France to her enemies to- 
morrow, the Government consists of traitors, of 
swindlers, of brigands”. Then my Nationalist asks 
me how long I have been away, and when I tell him 
‘*a year”, he flatly contradicts me. ‘‘ No”, he cries, 
‘it is not; impossible! You have been away six 
months at the most”. A year, I repeat; but my 
Nationalist, who makes a point of denying every- 
thing, insists that he saw me six months ago, that he 
spoke to me, that he even informed me of the latest 
plot of the Government to ‘‘sell” France. ‘Il yaun 
an”, I persist. ‘* Bien”, shouts my Nationalist, ‘“‘a 
year, if you like. Five years, ten years, if you 
like. But I, Jules Golondeau, Nationalist and 
patriot, saw you here, in this café, six months 
_ago, and we spoke of your infamous Chamberlain, and 
your infamous war——” ‘‘ That”, 1 politely interrupt, 
‘‘was at least four years ago”. And then my 
Nationalist flushes and thumps his fist on the table and 
exclaims with heat, ‘‘Assez, j’en ai assez. Je n’ai 
qu’une chose 4 vous dire: il y a six mois et pas un jour 
de plus!” . . . Now does ‘“‘ Il y aun an” become my 
stock phrase, but most of my old acquaintances and 
friends would persuade me that “il y a sept mois ” or 
‘* neuf mois” or ‘‘ onze mois juste”. For instance, the 
kind Théo de Bellefond, late proprietor of the Café 
Procope, who has become a politician, an orator. He 
votes for eight months. ‘‘I saw you”, he explains, 
‘*on the eve of a great meeting, eight months ago”. 
But I do not contradict the kind, the ever-delightful 
Théo de Bellefond: rather do I jinquire with infinite 
concern after his ‘‘ campaign”. And Théo de Beliefond 
is still a politician, an orator: still does he hasten 
from meeting to meeting, still does he mount 
platforms, still does he cry in clarion tones, 
** Citoyens !” Moreover, next May, at the time of the 
municipal elections, he will be working on behalf of 
many a candidate. ‘‘They need me”, he explains, 
‘* and I shall not fail them. If necessary, I will attend 
three, four, five meetings a night”. Dreadful to be 
opposed by Théo de Bellefond! Does he not accom- 
plish the work of a dozen orators? Think—he makes 
three, four, five fiery speeches a night! You are ex- 
posed in five different quarters of Paris in as many 
hours. Your name is greeted with groans by five vast 
audiences between dinner and supper. Your 
‘*Tiens”, says a languid voice, ‘‘ tiens, vous voila de 
retour. Il y a bien sept ou huit mois que——” 
“Tl y a un an”, I reply dully, monotonously ; but 
even the languid Georges Millandy—pale, frail, melan- 
choly, poet of ‘‘ mists and half-moons, dead leaves and 
lost illusions ”—will not allow that “‘ there is a year”. 
No, seven or eight months Georges Millandy wrote 
a certain chanson fréle : so ‘‘ he ought to remember”. 
The same Georges Millandy : still protesting against the 
irony of life and the cruelty of the blonde and the brune 
and the rousse. Everywhere those ironies, that cruelty. 
Towns, hamlets, fishing villages, all the same. And 
Georges Millandy rolls his eyes, and Georges Millandy 
sighs, and Georges Millandy vows that life is tragic 
and bitter and altogether heartbreaking. ‘‘ You should 
occupy youself with politics,” says Théo de Bellefond. 
‘* Politics”, replies the poet, ‘‘ are disgusting”. ‘‘ Go 
and see the King of Italy then”, suggests Théo de 
Bellefond. ‘‘ Kings ’”’, declares the poet, ‘‘ do not interest 
me”. An iced créme de menthe for the frail Georges 
Millandy, which the proprietor brings with his own 
hands. ‘‘Tenez, tenez”, he exclaims, ‘‘ voila bien 
neuf mois——” ‘‘Il y a un an”, I reply, always dully. 
‘** Mais non”, says the proprietor, ‘‘mais non, ce n’ést 
pas possible. Dix mois, si vous voulez; mais un an, 
non”. And Théo de Bellefond and Georges Millandy 
support the proprietor, support him firmly and elabor- 
ately until up comes a mutual friend to confuse and 
depress them with the cry, ‘‘Mais je vous croyais 
mort! Voila bien quatre ans que ” **No,” I pro- 
test with pain, ‘‘one year, notfour”. But the friend is 
obdurate ; the friend declares: ‘‘ Quatre ans, au moins. 
Oui, quatre ans, si ce n’est pas quatre ans et demi.” 


Truly, a “‘rentrée”! Apparently, I may have no 

opinion, no memory of my own ; and depressing in the 
extreme is my interview with a late femme de mén 


whose son I was called upon to admire a twelvemonth - 


ago. Says the lady, ‘‘ You would not recognise him, 
He has grown much in the last two years”. Say } 
firmly : ‘ But I saw him last October, when you brought 
him round to my rooms”. However, 1 am wrong 
have forgotten, perhaps I even dream. And I must 
hear all about Maurice ; hear the same old stories of g 
year ago. And I must also hear that Maurice is taj 
and that Maurice is strong and that Maurice wears high 


. collars and that Maurice smokes and that Maurice's 


moustache is beginning to dawn: all of which I per- 
ceived for myself in the early days of October 1902, 
Worse still, a newspaper bill that runs: 28 Octobre— 
28 Novembre. ‘‘But”, I protest, ‘‘ I was away, far 
away. I was in England. How, then, could I have 
had newspapers from you?” However, I am mistaken, 
I am confused, perhaps I have even been ill. See, there 
is my name in the book, and beneath it are the names 
of the journals. Another proof: well does the news 
agent remember me congratulating Madame on her 
birthday, which happy event takes place on November 
the roth. So, the thing is clear ; and this being so, 
the bill must be met. Puzzled, weary, and dejected, ] 
go forth into the street ; and there I meet an old man 
with a grievance, which he wished me to lay bare in 
the Paris newspapers three hundred and sixty-five days 
ago. But it is ‘‘an eternity” since he has seen me, 
and as I must have forgotten his woe he unfolds it 
again. And he begins: ‘‘It was in January 1891:——” 
‘*No”, interrupts his wife, ‘‘it was in the summer of 
1893”. ‘*So far as I can rememher”, I remonstrate, 
‘*you told me that it was on the very day of the arrest 
of Captain Dreyfus, which was in 1895”. So, the old 
man goes in quest of papers, and as he does not 
reappear I bid Madame au revoir, and promise shortly 
to return. Now, the garrulous blanchisseuse, whom | 
avoid ; next, a concierge, from whom I fly ; and finally 
a postman, who, however runs after me with the cry, 
‘*Monsieur, Monsieur”. Full of compliments and 
good wishes is my postman; then come the eternal 
question and my ‘eternal reply. But the postman is 
not satisfied, the postman would speak, the postman is 
about to object, when, fixing him steadily with my eye, 
I announce distinctly, sternly and relentlessly : 


Il y aun an. 
Il y a douze mois. 
Il y a trois cent soixante-cing jours.” 


Joun F. MAcponatp. 


POINTS OF A RACEHORSE. 


HAVE read with considerable interest Major- 

General Sir John Hill’s book, ‘‘ Points of a Race- 
horse”,* but, as in many other works of its kind, I 
find no end of mistakes in matters which, if the novice 
takes up the book as a question of reference, will lead 
him much astray. Sir John has undoubtedly correct 
ideas as to the things which help to make the race- 
horse, but it is the incorrect statements that so 
frequently creep into works that are supposed to be 
authentic which so often annoy me, especially in books 
relating to Turf matters. I do not of course mean 
literal errors such as wrong punctuation or misprints, 
which may easily slip into any work, but errors 
such as this. ‘*The photograph of Seaport, the 
well-known public performer and favourite, shows 
clearly his very powerful quarters and loins, great 
barrel, good stifle and humerus, though rather 
straightish slope of shoulder, straight drop of hind leg, 
short back, and compactly built on lines indicating 
great speed. He does not, however, possess the 
wedge-shaped triangle which generally accompanies 
staying powers between girth and brisket, but has 4 
rounded barrel throughout, and hence his wonderful 
performances were confined to about a mile. He won 
the Rous Memorial Stakes twice, Brighton Cup, &c. 


* Points of a Racehorse.” By Major-General Sir John Hill 
London: Blackwood. 1003. 21s, net. 
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i int of fact, the winnings of this self-same 
soda Galliard out of Seashell, on the fiat are as 
follows. He began, as a two-year-old in 1895, by 

ting ten other common youngsters for the Bad- 
minton Plate at Chester, then scrambled home only a 
short head in front of Arctic, giving her 7 lb. for 
the All-Aged Maiden Plate at Wolverhampton ; whilst 
at Lincoln, carrying 6 st. 13 lb., he cleverly beat a 
moderate field for the Blankney Nursery. Over the 
e course the following spring, Seaport won the 
Welbeck Plate from a lot of horses wretchedly bad, 
except one, Ormac, who was conceding him 29 Ib. ; 
and the next and last time he won on the 
fat was when, as a five-year-old, he beat nine 
rank duffers for the Worcester Welter Handicap. 
This poor creature’s performances are, please note, 
described as ‘‘ wonderful”. Speaking of the cocktail 
Curzon the author says, ‘‘ In Curzon we see illustrated 
the enormous advantage an extraordinary low stifle 
esses, even if to a certain extent neutralised by a 
very sickle-shaped hock; his hindquarters are fair, 
though mean-looking, and inclining towards a goose 
rump, probably from being half-bred (certainly his dam, 
Tib, had a stain, but this was a long way off), free 
elbow, indifferent humerus and fair shoulder, long 
forehand ; a better racer while young, falling off with 
e. Had he possessed the straight drop of the hind 
leg, he would undoubtedly have made his mark as a 
first-class racer—one hard to beat by the very best. 
From such curiously shaped animals arises the origin 
of the remark, so often made and quoted, that horses 
run in all shapes ; a fact which may be somewhat true 
as regards second and third rate, but never as regards 
the first class of racehorse”. This is all more or less 
correct, but then horses may, despite these faults in 
their shapes, be able to show form of the very highest 
merit when running over courses that suit their con- 
formation. Minting, for instance, with his heavy 
shoulders, never really went well over the Rowley mile 
gradients at Newmarket, and yet few horses have 
run who would have beaten him on the day he won the 
Kempton Park ‘‘ Jubilee ” Stakes, with the most absurd 
ease, carrying 10 stone, by three lengths from Tyrone, 
5 yrs., 6st. 12 1b., and Cobbler, 4 yrs., 6 st. 8 lb., third. 
Amongst the sixteen other runners were the since 
celebrated stallion Gallinule, 4 yrs. , Sst. 3 lb., Florentine 
(who was good enough to win the Middle Park Plate), 
4 yrs., 8 st. ; and The Baron (who started an odds-on 
favourite for the Derby and ran second), 4 yrs., 7 st. 9 Ib. 
Then, in 1881, Peregrine, a very narrow-chested, 
pinched-in shouldered son of Pero Gomez, came 
superbly down Bush hill in the Two Thousand, 
which he won very easily indeed; but at Epsom 
got down the gradients like a cat on hot bricks, 
and suffered a ready defeat from the American 
Iroquois, whom he had beaten in a canter at New- 
market. To turn to the renowned S. Frusquin: Icts 
of good judges did not believe in him for the Derby 
from the way he “pitched” descending the hill 
when winning the Two Thousand, and yet no horse 
has ever rounded Tattenham Corner better than did 
S. Frusquin in that never-to-be-forgotten contest, when 
Persimmon won for our present King his first Derby. 
To go back to Curzon, the writer says, ‘‘ Curzon won 
several races as a two-year-old, displaying great speed. 
He, to the astonishment of the racing public, ran 
second in the Derby, and was only beaten by half a 
length by Sir Visto, the winner. He, however, gradu- 
ally fell off till at last his performances were very bad ”. 
It is correct to say that Curzon’s performances became 
bad, but the reason was because he turned one of the 
worst roarers ever known; this, and not his shapes, 
being the cause of failure. Any way, the late Baron de 
Hirsch liked the horse well enough to give a big sum 
for him after he had run second at Epsom. Speaking 
of Velasquez, the author says, ‘* Velasquez, like 
Persimmon, furnishes us with an excellent model on 
which to illustrate certain racing points: Front part 
perfect ; long and perpendicular humerus; free elbow ; 
good shoulder and forehand ; very short back—all as 
good as could be desired—good stifle ; but, though his 
hind leg is extremely well let down, it is not quite 
Straight in formation. This and his slightly loose 
tump are his only deficiencies.” A distinct deficiency 
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in Velasquez, and one he inherited from his sire 
Donovan, was small ‘‘ donkey” feet, which made him 
of very little use racing when the going was heavy, 
this being strongly illustrated when he suffered his first 
defeat in the Middle Park Plate, as he could not goa 
bit in the slush and mud. Atalanta is certainly not, as 
stated, half-sister to Childwick. Jannette, by Isonomy 
out of S. Marguerite, should be by Lord Clifden out of 
Chevésaunce. Sir John Hill, speaking of the mighty 
Gladiateur, says: ‘‘ He was invincible on the turf, but 
personally not a great success at the stud, though 
greatly so through his son Gladiator”, &c. In point 
of fact, the successful stallion Gladiator was Gladia- 
teur’s maternal grandsire, and foaled in 1833, twenty- 
nine years before the great Frenchman. Gauntlet, 
dam Horde, should read Gantlet, dam Hors de Combat. 
On page 83, Bushy Park, dam Semolina, ought to be 
Bushey Park, dam Sunshine. Then, the writer’s ver- 
sion of why the great two-year-olds Democrat and 
Toddington did not train on is, I should say, far from 
the correct one. As regards the last-named, he became 
a most terrible roarer, and thereby as a three-year-old 
could not possibly get even five furlongs, although I 
have it on the authority of his owner, Mr. Sievier, that 
his speed was as good as it had ever been at that age 
until his infirmity choked him. As to Democrat, 
now Lord Kitchener’s charger, the most probable 
explanation of his loss of form was simply that, like 
almost everything of his sire Sensation’s get, he became 
cowardly and would not do his best in public. - Shortly 
before the Cambridgeshire, when Democrat was a 
three-year-old, the late Lord William Beresford, one 
of my most intimate friends, informed me he had tried 
the gelding smart as ever, and thought him sure to win 
the race—in which, however, he ran wretchedly. 

I am afraid that my comments on Sir John’s book 
may seem ill-natured. This is the last thing I wish 
to be. There is much excellent and most instructive 
matter to be found within its pages, as regards 
all the points which are as a rule most likely 
to produce the good racer; but the fact is, 
respecting shapes, few if any of the best horses which 
were ever foaled could be described as faultless, and 
there is almost as much luck in getting a horse of merit, 
no matter what may be formation, as in trying, on any 
system you like to think of, to breed aclinker. The 
contrast as regards breeding can be pretty well illus- 
trated by Bend Or and his brother Garb Or—Ormonde 
and Orelio—Melton and Master Astley, or hosts of 
other instances I could quote. One reads, too, because 
a horse has turned out well, it is because he is so 
correct on the Figure System. Now as to the pros and 
cons of that, I do not wish to enter into an argument, 
but simply say that, although you may find one good 
animal bred on such and such lines, you will have plenty 
of others perfectly worthless. During a now long ex- 
perience of racing, I place S. Simon as quite the best 
horse I have ever seen, and certainly in conformation he 
would be difficult for the most critical to find mu:h fault 
in ; and yet how different a type was he trom another 
champion amongst champions, Ormonde. Whilst if 
you take some great horses that have run in England 
during the past forty years, leaving out mares, what 
contrasts could be found in Blair Athol, Gladiateur, 
Cremorne, Galopin, Kisber, Isonomy, Bend Or, Robert 
the Devil, Foxhall, S. Gatien, Minting, Isinglass, 
Persimmon, S. Frusquin, Galtee More, Cyilene, 
Flying Fox, and Ard Patrick. Yet I do not think the 
most argumentative person in the universe would deny 
that they include amongst them some of the highest 
class racehorses that have ever been produced. 

A. F. B. Portman. 


A MAGNIFICENT DIS-PLAY. 


od only Mr. Pinero would be simple! They say that 

he took two years to write ‘‘ Letty ”—ihree 
thousand hours or so, maybe, of solid labour. And 
not one too many. The modern form of dramaturgy is 
the most difficult of all the art-forms. Ibsen himself, 
even in his prime, was strictly biennial. Let Mr. 
Pinero be quinquennial, if so disposed. It is nyhi ‘or 
a work of art to be elaborate, in the literal sense of 
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that word. But the elaboration of ‘‘ Letty” is espe- 
cially in the other sense. And‘to this difference I attri- 
bute the failure of ‘‘ Letty” to evoke from me something 
beyond admiration for the author’s amazing skill. An 
artist should labour to whittle away all that is super- 
fluous to his main theme or idea. Even as an athlete 
is ‘*trained” for the annihilation of every ounce of 
flesh that would impede the strong free play of his 
muscles, so must the work of art be ‘“‘trained” till 
nothing is left but what is sharply essential to its effect. 
In Strasburg there is another mode of “training”. 
Certain of the geese there are enclosed in hutches, and 
are given as much food as they want, and, having eaten 
that, are given by force very much more than they 
want. This system, hideous though it is, produces, at 
last, pleasant results for the epicure in food. But a 
similar system applied to works of art will not gratify 
the artistic epicure. That similar system has been 
applied by Mr. Pinero to ‘‘ Letty”. The play is too 
“rich”. 

Using the word in another sense, I declare Mr. 
Pinero himself too “‘ rich”. It may sound paradoxical, 
but it is not the less true that Mr. Pinero would write 
better plays if he were a less richly endowed playwright. 
We all know the danger that lies in actual riches. 
We all know how the mere possession of fabulous 
wealth seems to crush the imagination of the millionaire, 
and to prevent him from regarding his means as a 
means to an end—except the end of empty ostenta- 
tion. Tritely, by acquisition of yachts, motors, palaces, 
picture-galleries, grouse-moors, the millionaire seeks 
to dazzle us. And dazzled the majority of us is. 
When we are faced by an exceptional millionaire, who 
uses his money in pursuit of some ideal, we exchange 
glances and tap our foreheads significantly. Nobody, 
so far as I remember, accused ‘‘le petit sucrier” of 
being a lunatic. He scattered his gold down the 
customary channels, content with the flash of it, as 
were also we. But this other M. Lebaudy, who 
actually eludes our gaze, and will presently sail to a 
remote part of the world and try to work out an ideal— 
well, well, well ! poor fellow ! what a shame that he has 
no one to look after him! Similarly, there would not 
be such a general bowing-down to ‘‘our premier 
dramatist”, if Mr. Pinero were less eager to dazzle 
us with a generous display of his perfectly-appointed 
technique, and more eager to illustrate simply a philo- 
sophic idea, or to develop simply a human theme. Just 
as do very great actual riches, so do very great drama- 
turgic riches seem to crush originality in their owner, 
and to foster ostentatiousness. A Henrik Ibsen is as 
rare as a Jacques Lebaudy—or (since this young man may 
prove to have not much in him beyond the mere power to 
break away from tradition) let me say, rather, a Cecil 
Rhodes. If Mr. Pinero were less brilliant in his specific 
way, there would be more room in him for ideas. As it 
is, there is no room atall. Mr. Archer, rather touchingly, 
ventures to hope that this absence of ideas is but ‘‘a 
transient phase of Mr. Pinero’s development”. As Mr. 
Pinero never has harboured ideas, it is rather too much 
to expect that he will proceed to do so now. A horse- 
dealer, commending the points of a pony, does not 
suggest that the pony is passing through “ a transient 
phase of development” and will presently be a horse. 
Even so, Mr. Archer should not try to raise hopes that 
- cannot be entertained—much less fulfilled. But, though 
the smooth and luscious fruit of Mr. Pinero’s genius 
can no more prick us with underlying ideas than can 
_thistles be gathered from grapes, there is in Mr. Pinero 

no lack of power for treating a human thente sincerely 
and fully. Mr. Pinero has a keen insight into human 
nature, more especially into the nature of women. And 
he might create really great pictures of life if he could 
but forget to show off his technical skill by bedevilling, 
as in ‘‘ Letty ” he bedevils, his main theme with a glitter- 
ing congeries of inessential things. Let Mr. Archer 
‘concentrate his desires, not on making Mr. Pinero think, 
but on making him make us feel. A good quality 
cannot be implanted, but you can sometimes eliminate 
a bad one. 

The essential conflict in ‘‘ Letty” is strong, and the 
two conflicting characters are strongly imagined and 
set forth. On the one hand, we see a rich and rather 
sentimental profligate ; on the other, a very sentimental 


type - writer, rebellious against the shabbinegs 
drudgery of her existence. He is in love with her, she 
with him. She has wild hopes that he will marry her, 
The hopes are dashed: he is already married. There 
is another rich man, anxious to marry her; but he is 
definitely ‘‘a bounder”’, and she is vaguely “ gentee|». 
Here comes a conflict between her gentility and her 
desire to do nothing but wear pretty frocks. Gentility 
wins the day. Then comes a conflict of her inheriteg 
sense of propriety with her love of pretty frocks ang 
her love of her lover. Shall she be mistress of the 
profligate ? She wavers, consents, withdraws her con. 
sent. Subsequently she marries a ‘‘ genteel” person ip 
her own class, bears a child, and isfairly happy. Both 
she and the profligate are quite real people, behavi 
quite really. Their story is in itself extremely interest. 
ing and moving. And yet, somehow, One is unmoved 
by it; nor has one a keen sense of the reality of the two 
persons. This may be partly due to the performance. 
Miss Irene Vanbrugh catches exactly the tone of the 
type-writer whom she impersonates—the tone of the 
partially refined Cockney, ‘‘ not quite a lady”, but ve 
lady-like indeed. She suggests perfectly the girl's 
social aspirations ; but she does not compass a sug. 
gestion that the girlis in love. All the surface is there, 
but not the romantic soul. Mr. H. B. Irving, as the 
profligate, is ardent enough, but his ardour seems to 
belong to another time and place. As a fashionable 
young man of to-day-.and of London, he must be taken 
with several grains of salt. He is too remarkable, 
Give him a strong and odd character part, and he can 
be reconciled with modern life. But as young ‘ Mr, 
Nevill Letchmere”, leading in a flat in Grafton Street 
a life of frivolity, he compels us to remember that he 
is really a grim visitant from Olympus. We are not 
quite sure which of the gods he is. (Vulcan perhaps, 
without the limp.) But, whichever he be of them, we 
are frightened. That high collar round his throat, that 
hat perched so jauntily upon his head, are, we feel, the 
work of some practical joker, and the Olympian is 
going to avenge himself on ws. Outwardly, he still 
preserves that air of sleek humility which he learnt 
from the Admirable Crichton; but we can see through 
it that he is raging within, and we tremble. At least, 
we should be trembling were not our sense of reality so 
outraged. Certainly, we must take his performance, 
and Miss Vanbrugh’s, as accounting to some extent for 
the play’s failure to give us so much illusion and 
emotion as we should expect from a play with so 
dramatic and so true a motive. But the main reason 
is that this motive is obscuréd for us by Mr. Pinero’s 
passion for the extraneous. His skill is such that he 
can handle a whole mass of extraneous things with 
masterly ease, making them seem, at first glance, quite 
necessary. And that is the reason why he handles them. 
He must needs exercise and display his skill, perform 
feats of which all other men are incapable. Behold 
how many characters he can manipulate! Behold in 
how many exciting scenes he can place them without 
loss of verisimilitude! He will’ give you almost as 
much of the cinematographic method as can Mr. Cecil 
Raleigh, yet without the least strain on likelihood. 
Here is a fashionable restaurant, with waiters, and a 
manager, and different brands of champagne, and 
electric lights that can be switched off because it is the 
midnight of Saturday. And here are the leads of a house- 
top, with all the chimneys and the soot, and a piano 
organ grinding out the latest popular tune from the 
street below, and a view of various steeples in the West 
End. And here is the ante-room of a fashionable 
photographer in Baker Street, with all the details. And 
everything seems to be quite relevant. There was one 
moment, in the crucial scene of the play, when Miss 
Vanbrugh, rising from a sofa, inclined her body 
backwards and dangled her hands. I thought 
there was to be a cake-walk. I had been wait- 
ing for it, and I cannot understand the omissioo. 
Everything else of up-to-date actuality and ‘‘ snap 
is introduced so plausibly. Some of the subordinate 
characters, though all are amusing, are not quite so 
cinematographic. The tout for an insurance-agency, 
and the commercial traveller, seem like unpublished frag- 
ments of Dickens. The ‘‘ bounder”, though he is aa 
outside broker, and is admirably played by Mr. Fred 
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Kerr, might have stepped out of the pages of Samuel 
Warren, so remote is he from current reality. He is 
not a ‘“‘bounder” but a ‘‘snob”. .It is strange that 
Mr. Pinero should have these lapses into bygone 
literature ; for no one has a keener eye than he in 
studying from the models of living vulgarity. There 
is in this play a dressmaker’s assistant whose every 
sentence rings phonographically true. Some of the 
effect produced by this part is due to the clever acting 
of Miss Nancy Price; but the part itself is an ex- 
quisite one, and only a pedant would grudge the 
author’s extreme elaboration of it. One need not, 
however, be a pedant to deplore the elaboration of so 
many other things that are irrelevant to the central 
scheme of the play. If only, I repeat, Mr. Pinero 
could be simple! Why was it that the first act of ‘‘ The 
Finding of Nancy”, wherein we had almost exactly 
the same situation and problem as we have in ‘‘ Letty”, 
gave us so keen an illusion of reality, and moved us to 
so keen a sense of pity, while ‘‘ Letty” leaves us cold 
and critical? It is because Miss Syrett, knowing little 
about her specific art, went straight to life, and threw 
us a bit of life, for what it was worth, with no clever 
superfluities. After the first act, her play fell to pieces, 
because she had not enough technical skill to carry the 
tale steadily forward. But that first act, for which 
little technique was needed, remains with us as a clear 
memory. And ‘‘Letty” shrivels in the light of it. 
Had Miss Syrett possessed one tithe of Mr. Pinero’s 
technical skill, ‘‘ The Finding of Nancy” would have 
been a fine whole. And could Mr. Pinero have made 
over to her nine-tenths of his technical skill, ‘‘ Letty” 
would have been a fine whole. I have likened Mr. 
Pinero to a plutocrat. And, as erst in Galilee, he who 
has ‘‘ great possessions ” will be loth to part with them 
even for his salvation. But I don’t want to dash Mr. 
Archer’s hopes. 

About the literary style of ‘‘ Letty” I have more to 
say than can be said at the fag-end of an article. That 
must stand over to next week. Max BEERBOHM. 


MUSIC AND THE SCHOOLMASTER. 


A WEEK or two ago an unexpected spring morning 

having made its belated appearance, I was 
tempted of all the powers of good and evil to takea 
walk through my village. The sun shone not too 
fiercely, a gentle morning air kept all things fresh and 
cool; the rich pungent aroma of damp Mother Earth 
was grateful in the nostrils. My feet took their own 
way ; now and again I followed the smoke from my 
pipe; at times the street dictated the route; but 


. somehow pipe, feet and I got along quite comfortably 


together. I was ruminating on goodness knows what : 
let us hope something neither too profound nor too 
flippant for this Review; but in any case I have for- 
gotten what the matter was. For suddenly my ears 
were assailed by tones—nay, why should I call them 
tones: they were shrieks, moans, groans, yells—an 
undistinguishable lot of unfamiliar expletives. Strange 
to say all were delivered in a curious child’s soprano 
with no hint of real anger behind. In fact I was 
reminded of opera soprano ladies who, afraid of suffer- 
ing some mortal injury at the hands of the stage- 
villain, speedily throw themselves into a convenient 
position in the middle of the stage and opposite the 
footlights. Those children were bidding no more for 
gallery applause than were the soprano ladies I have 
mentioned : they were simply doing as they had been 
told. I heard them climb laboriously up and down 
what one might reasonably call a scale; Doh, ré, mi, 
fah, soh, lah, se, doh and back again endlessly. The 
tone was frightful, the intonation was not once correct ; 
but in the end the talented teacher seemed to think 
enough had been done and turned his collection of 
infant prodigies on to part songs. 

After standing for a little while stupefied and stunned 
by this remarkable experience I went on my way now 
absorbed in new meditations. Here, I thought, is the 
beginning and end of wholesale musical education for 
the young—Doh, ré, mi, fab &c. and part-songs sung 
very much eut of tune. Let no one in his angry haste 


rashly assume that I am generalising from one instance. 
This particular instance had in reality mainly the 
effect of reminding me that in all my experience of 
elementary school singing 1 had never heard anything 
better. These youngsters are not merely not learning 
to sing well: they are absolutely being taught to sing 
badly. If there are, let us say, twenty to thirty children 
of tender years in a class, there cannot possibly be more 
than half a dozen whose voices are even approximately 
of the same range and compass. This half-dozen may 
suffer no injury from practising exercises that happen 
to suit them; but what of the remaining fourteen to 
twenty-four? They simply learn an absurd, unscientific, 
inartistic method of voice production; before their 
voices change they are ruined for life: I would 
wager a large sum to nothing that they will 
never improve. In only a few rare cases can the 
children get a rudimentary notion of phrasing, of 
the beauty (if any) of the music they sing; for to 
communicate these ideas to a pupil demands in the. 
first place that the teacher shall be sensitive to beauty 
and emotion ; and it is not every school-teacher who is 
that. To what purpose, then, all this waste? Why 
should the teachers have to struggle for a little ele- 
mentary acquaintance with the bare bones of music ;. 
why should their unlucky pupils waste several hours per 
week on gaining thesame proud mastery? The answer 
is simple as simple can be. The admired legislators 
of this country determined in their wisdom that music 
should be one of the ‘‘ subjects” on which youngsters 
should be examined and sums of money paid in 
grants in proportion to results; and to the end that 
these grants may be gained pupils and teachers alike 
are put to a great deal of unnecessary torture. 
I deny most emphatically that anything beyond 
these grants can be gained. An acquaintance, even an 
intimate acquaintance, with the tonic sol-fa system 
does not constitute a knowledge of music. The tonic 
sol-fa system may serve well enough as a crutch 
for young singers; but the sooner it is thrown away 
the better. To sing at sight a single part in staff nota- 
tion is nothing—though I sometimes wonder how many 
cathedral singers could do it ; to be able to play adczen 
parts from the score with different clefs implies only the 
beginnings of musicianship ; to be obliged to fall back 
on tonic sol-fa for one or a dozen parts is the very 
negation of musicianship. A bit of reading from the. 
staff goes on in England to-day, and the late Sir John 
Stainer did all he could to encourage it; but nobody 
can deny that the bulk of the grants gained are won 
through the performance of clever-dog feats accom-- 
plished with the tonic sol-fa notation. 

The schoolmaster who thus wins grants becomes. 
speedily a glorified animal. Like his colleague the 
parish organist (and he often doubles the parts) he is. 
reckoned only a very little lower than Handel, Bach and: 
the late Mr. Root of America. Schoolmaster and parish 
organist are indeed first cousins if not own brothers. 
Both are pedagogues, and the pedagogue is a creature 
I loathe. My infancy and early youth were rendered 
miserable by pedagogues and pedagoguism. They 
would not allow me to learn things, these fellows: 
everlastingly they wanted to teach me. Boys are 
usually anxious to assimilate knowledge ; all is grist that 
comes to their mill, but the pedagogue does not under- 
stand the natural art of asssimilation: what he calls 
knowledge is a series of facts more or less disconnected 
and useless, engraved upon the brain. That assimilated 
knowledge remains with you while mere engraving 
wears away with the passage of time—these facts 
never strike him: his own engraving stands because 
it is renewed from day to day in the exercise of 
his own profession. The schoolmistress in ‘‘ Our 
Mutual Friend ” is by no means altogether a caricature. 
To her, living to-day, it is an important fact that such 
a town is built on the right or the left bank of a river— 
that fact is as significant as another—also to be found 
in geography books—that the sun never sets on the 
British Empire. What business have these things in an 
art like music? What good can possibly come of their 
interference? There is nothing right or wrong in music, 
there are no rightor left banks or staple products of towns 
to be committed to memory ; when itis analysed as far 
as analysis will go there remain the beautiful and the 
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ugly, the true and the untrue. One might judge from 
the way it is taught in schools to-day that there was no 
distinction between the lovely and the hideous, between 
the faithful expression of an emotion and the lax and 
faithless. Along with a consistent disregard to these 
higher artistic qualities goes a disregard for qualities 
which are not as a matter of fact lower but which come 
first. Tone is little thought of—for how can you make 
twenty babies produce a pure tone? Intonation is 
generally bad—if it is fairly accurate a miracle has 
been wrought—for how can you persuade twenty babies 
to sing accurately on the note? Better than to-day 
were the days when music was allowed to go hang. 
At least then boys and girls did not reach manhood 
and womanhood with their voices strained, their ears 
hopelessly ruined, their taste depraved by singing the 
wretched stuff known as music ‘‘for school use”. 
These are the blessed results of our present system. 

Anyhow, bad singing is not synonymous with music. 
If music is to be taught in elementary schools, it, and 
not a tiny part of it, should be taught. I do 
not suggest that every schoolboy should be com- 
pelled to master harmony, counterpoint and two or 
three instruments any more than I would suggest 
that everyone should be forced to paint in water- 
colours or model in clay. But those who have their 
preferences should be allowed to exercise them. 
That would mean that at every school a music- 
master, a trained musician, would be needed. I cannot 
see why not. Music is as important as drawing and 
poetry ; and it may even be considered as useful from a 
worldly point of view as engineering and carpentering. 
Many a prima donna, opera tenor and famous pianist 
has earned an income which no locomotive driver 
would refuse. It is quite as useful to be able to play 
a Beethoven sonata as to know that such a town stands 
on such-and-such a bank of the river or that a certain 
mountain is so many thousand feet high. But to make 
music-teaching in schools anything more than a farce 
we must, I repeat, have music-teachers. Smatterers 
are no use. I have never heard of a really first-rate 
teacher who was not master of something more than 
his particular instrument. Our school music-teachers 
are merely grown-up children who have retained the 
trifle of music that was put into them in their childhood. 
Before they are allowed to teach at all they should be 
compelled to show at any rate a good general knowledge 
of music. Only when sucha rule is made can we hope 
that school-music will cease to be a farce. I don’t sup- 
pose it will come into force at once. Perhaps it may 
some day. Inthe meantime while singing stands for 
music we might get rid of the silly mawkish stuff about 
faded flowers and cold, cold graves and nigger songs 
which constitute the present school boy’s repertory. 
There are plenty of jolly national songs, folk-songs, 
good music and easy and natural to sing, which might 
at once and with great advantage take the place of 
American importations and stuff expressly written for 
the English market. 

Joun F. Runciman. 


INSURANCE—CANADA LIFE AND CITIZENS’. 


WO more colonial Life assurance companies have 
recently commenced the transaction of business 
in the United Kingdom: one is the Canada Life, with 
head offices in Toronto; and the other the Citizens’, 
with headquarters in Sydney. These new-comers. in- 
crease the number of colonial Life offices in this country 
to seven, in addition to which there are four companies 
from the United States. 

The Canada Life was founded in 1847 and has a 
paid-up capital of one million dollars, but the share- 
holders’ proportion of profit is limited to 10 per cent. 
of the surplus, an arrangement with which no fault can 
be found. 

The company has made very considerable progress, 
having accumulated funds of more than five millions 
sterling, a premium income of £537,000, and assur- 
ances in force amounting to more than £18,000,000. 

The liabilities of the company under its policies are 
calcuiated by the Healthy Males Table, with interest at 


3% per cent. for policies effected prior to 1900, and at. 


3 per cent. for policies issued since 1899. Like most of 
the colonial companies the expenditure of the Canada 
Life as judged by English standards is high: last year it 
amounted to nearly 30 per cent. of the premium income, 
Whether or not so high a rate of expenditure is pro- 
vided for in the valuation we cannot tell in the absence 
of valuation returns, but it is probable that the com- 
pany is earning no profit from the expenditure provided 
for being greater than the expenditure incurred. On 
the other hand the surplus from interest is distinctly 
large. The yield upon the funds last year was £4 12s. 
per cent., showing a wide margin above the 3 and 3} 
per cent. adopted in the valuation. This difference 
constitutes a very substantial source of surplus. In 
these circumstances there is of course no kind of 
question about the financial position of the office; 
the security afforded is beyond doubt. Since its for- 
mation the company’s mortality experience has been 
very favourable and this of course has a very beneficial 
effect upon the profits earned. 

The premium rates charged by the Canada Life seem 
rather below the average, and the policies are com- 
mendably free from unnecessary restrictions. Bonuses 
are distributed on the Tontine system, which means 
that they are only given to those policy-holders who 
survive an agreed accumulation period. We have 
frequently said that, in our judgment, the Tontine 
system is opposed to the true principles of Life assur- 
ance, but the Canada Life was doubtless driven to 
adopt it in order to meet the competition of American 
companies. The office gives liberal guarantees in 
regard to cash surrender values, paid-up policies on 
surrender, and the like, and supplies each policy- 
holder with full details of these guarantees. An almost 
inevitable consequence of the Tontine bonus system is 
the issue of estimates of the amount of bonus at the 
end of the accumulation period. ~The discrepancy be- 
tween estimates and results has frequéntly been a source 
of much dissatisfaction, but so far as we can judge the 
Canada Life has been extremely conservative in this 
respect, and there is every probability that the results 
will exceed the estimates. The office is under com- 
petent management in this country, and is a welcome 
addition to the ranks of sound Life offices, and deserves 
to obtain a fair share of Life assurance business. 

The Citizens’ was founded in 1887, and transacts 
both Ordinary and Industrial business. It values its 
liabilities largely at 34 and partly at 4 per cent., and 
earns about 4 per cent. upon its funds, thus leaving a 
very small margin of surplus from interest. 

The company is of too recent formation to enable a 
reliable judgment to be formed, as yet, as to its future 
prospects ; but at present it does not seem able to offer 
any inducements to a discriminating policy-holder to 
effect his assurance with it in preference to older offices 
possessing greater financial strength, and better sources 
of surplus than are apparent from the accounts of the 
Citizens’. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


WHO WOULD PAY THE TAXES UPON 
FOOD ? 


To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 


Bourne, 13 October, 1903. 

S1r,— Having followed with keen interest your articles 
upon the late corn duty, at the time of its inception and 
of its remission, and lastly upon the question of the so- 
called ** Food Taxes” as raised by Mr. Chamberlain’s 
Glasgow speech ; adverting especially to the question 
of ‘‘ Who would pay the taxes upon food ?” it seems to 
me that it has not been made clear that the answer to 
this question is determined in the main by the well- 
known commercial laws of ‘‘ supply and demand ”. 

Dealing then with the case, either of the abolished 
Is. per quarter duty upon all corn, or the proposed 2s. 
per quarter on extra-British corn ; provided always that 
our buying competitors in the world’s market maintain 
a higher level of duty than ourselves, we shall find that 
when the world’s visible supply is in excess of the 
demand, the foreign seller will pay the duty, and when, 
vice versa, our supplies run temporarily short and we 
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are in a position that we must buy, we shall have the 
duty to pay ; and between these extremes, when supply 
and demand balances, the duty will thost probably be 
divided between buyer and seller. Of course, if we 
raise our barrier and some foreign competitor lowers 
his so that our tariff is higher than his, we should 
immediately find that supplies were being deflected from 
us in his direction, but for all practical purposes there 
is no need for this situation to be created. 

This axiom—shall I call it—with respect to supply 
and demand was well illustrated in my personal ex- 
perience of the late duty. I was interested, among 
other things, in the importation of beans from Koenigs- 
berg, at the time of its adoption, and at that time the 
sellers held large stocks on the other side. Prior to 
the duty these beans were realising in England (for the 
sake of argument we will say) 30s. per quarter. Accord- 
ing to certain theorists the duty should have raised the 
price to 315. 3d., but the sellers had their stocks to dis- 
pose of, and this being their best market, although the 
first consignment or two made 3os. 6d., the price was 
down to 30s. again within a month, and the foreign 
seller was only getting 28s. od., or in other words he 
was paying the duty. On the other hand when the 
duty was remitted last July, foreign stocks were getting 
very low, and the seller was able to dictate his own 
terms. Taking the same hypothetical price, he wrote, 
‘‘ We argue that the English consumer is able to pay 
30s. per quarter for our beans, and that being so, our 
price is 30s. and we decline to take less”. He got his 
own way and proved clearly, per contra, that when the 
supply is less than the demand, the buyer pays the 
duty. 

To come back to Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme, and his 
proposed tax on food stuffs, it is necessary therefore 
that the world’s supply should be permanently and 
increasingly in excess of the world’s demand, and in 
this case the burden of the tax will not fall upon us. 
There is abundant evidence of increase in the world’s 
acreage under wheat, so that we can view a moderate 
tax with equanimity, seeing that native and colonial 
wheat, which even now amounts approximately to half 
our requirements, is to bear no impost in the scheme 
adumbrated by our tariff reformers. But, on the other 
hand, we must bear constantly in mind the fact that the 
tax will operate adversely to us just at the time when 
we can least afford it—i.e., when our supplies are short 
—and we must be prepared in that case to abandon it 
instantly ; as also we must in the case of a foreign 
Power becoming a free importer, unless in the interim 
we have become self-supporting within the confines of 
the proposed Zollverein. 


I am, dear Sir, yours truly, 
AvLBerT E. K. WHERRY. 


AN ARGUMENT FOR FISCAL REFORM. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay ReEvIEw. 


Norris Hall, Ashby de la Zouche, 12 October, 1903." 


Sir,—If I may be permitted again to encroach on 
your valuable space the following incontrovertible 
facts may appeal to opponents of freer trade maxims. 
Foreign trade is salutary only when kept by the State 
within its object of importing desirable foreign products 
in exchange for superfluous native ones; and it ought 
to be controlled when its transactions interfere with 
native wealth and home industry, it is only advantageous 
to those concerned in it when supply follows demand. 
But when supply precedes demand prices are unduly 
lowered—the exporter is ruined and the trade disturbed 
or destroyed. What we grow ourselves is wealth 
abating the cost of production ; what we manufacture 
is wealth abating the cost of raw material ; but what we 
import and export is wealth only on account, in which 
cost of material, charges, risk of debts, machinery and 
labour are essential ingredients and may or may not be 
wealth. In all external trade the exports and sales 
are the receivable accounts and the imports or purchases 
are the payable accouats. Balances of a nation with 


particular nations are against or for—as they are pro- 


ducers or consumers; and every nation has its own set 
of accounts with other nations pro and con ; but if any 
nation imports and consumes‘more than it has to export 
in exchange it is like a trader who buying more than he 
sells must in time become bankrupt. If it export more 
than it import the balances must be receivable in money 
—but if it imports more than it exports the balance 
must be paid in bullion or specie. 

In view of our declining exports to foreign countries 
the foregoing appears to be a conclusive argument in 
favour of fiscal reform. 


I am, Sir, yours sincerely, 
F. Russett DoNIsTHORPE, 


ADAM SMITH AND IMPERIAL FEDERATION. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 


Kincraig, Cutcliffe Grove, Bedford, 
12 October, 1903. 


Sir,—Mr. Chamberlain, in his speech at Glasgow, 
referred to Adam Smith. It might be of interest to 
quote the following from the ‘‘ Wealth of Nations” : 
Though the Roman constitution, therefore, was 
necessarily ruined by the union of Rome with the allied 
States of Italy, there is not the least probability that 
the British constitution would be hurt by the union of 
Great Britain with her colonies. That constitution, on 
the contrary, would be completed by it, and seems to 
be imperfect without it. The assembly which deliberates 
and decides concerning the affairs of every part of the 
Empire, in order to be properly informed, ought cer- 
tainly to have representatives from every part of it. 
That this union, however, could be easily effectuated, 
or that difficulties, and great difficulties, might not 
occur in the execution, I do not pretend. I have yet 
heard of none, however, which appear insurmountable. 
The principal, perhaps, arise, not from the nature of 
things, but from the prejudices and opinions of the 
people, both on this and on the other side of the 
Atlantic.” 

In view of the above quotation I think you will 
agree that Mr. Chamberlain was quite justified in 
referring to Adam Smith as he did. It might also 
interest some of the fanatical free importers to learn 
that Adam Smith was not a free importer at any price. 
Referring to the action of the English and French in 
1697-1700, he writes : ‘‘ There may be good policy in 
retaliations of this kind, when there is a probability 
that they will procure the repeal of the high duties or 
prohibitions complained of. The recovery of a great 
foreign market will generally more than compensate 
the transitory inconvenience of paying dearer during a 
short time for some sort of goods.” 

Here is another very interesting quotation: ‘‘ To 
expect, indeed, that the freedom of trade should ever 
be entirely restored in Great Britain, is as absurd as to 
expect that an Oceana or Utopia should ever be 
established in it.” Adam Smith agreed that there were 
occasions when it could be considered desirable to lay 
some burden upon foreign, for the encouragement of 
domestic industry. He defended the Navigation Acts, 
for instance. Yours truly, 

J. A. Rem. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION AND THE NEW 
FISCAL POLICY. 


To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 


42 Upper Park Road, Hampstead, N.W. 
14 October 1903. 


Sir,—Opponents of fiscal charge are continually 
advocating improved technical and scientific education 
for our artisans based, presumably, on the German and 
American systems. Surely this advice is incongruous 
with the fact that both Germany and America find it 
necessary to protect themselves by prohibitive tariffs 
against the products of the ‘‘ unscientific” British 
workman. This constant reiteration of the need of 
better technical education in the speeches of the Opposi- 
tion in itself shows that in the minds of the speakers, 
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all is not so well with British exports as they would 
sometimes wish us to believe. 
Your obedient servant, 
F. ADAmMs. 


“IAM SATIS.” 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 


14 October, 1903. 

Sir,—If the Alaska boundary decision is to be a very 
bitter pill for Great Britain and Canada to swallow, it 
is apparently to be administered with an inordinate 
amount of jam. The insular appetite for gush is we 
know Gargantuan, but the effect of the dose on the 
Canadian is likely to be an emetic. Permit me to quote 
a few paragraphs from the open letter of an eminent 
Canadian to the Dean of S. Paul’s. 

** The Ambassador of the United States, at a recent 
banquet in London, made a proposition to erect in 
S. Paul’s Cathedral a statue to Washington. . . . 

‘*The idea of honouring distinguished men of Anglo- 
Saxon race in America by allowing memorials of them 
in our great national temples of Westminster Abbey 
and S. Paul’s is not very objectionable to the British 
mind. Longfellow has a bust in Westminster Abbey 
and everyone would consent to give a place in the 
Valhalla of the race to other great Americans worthy 
of it—to men of literature, science, philosophy, art and 
philanthropy, religion and even statesmanship that has 
been exercised in the elevation of our common race 
and productive of mutual Jove and respect among all 
of British origin, wherever found”—such men as were 
‘*never the declared enemies of England, like Washing- 
ton, whose sole distinction was that he broke up the 
British Empire and persecuted with rancour, even 
unto exile and death, hundreds of thousands of loyal 
Americans who opposed the rebellion of which he was 
a chief and leader. A monument to him in S. Paul’s, 
orin any British land, would be an affront to the whole 
Empire and resented as such. 

‘* Mr. Choate, as a representative of his country, may 
wish to flatter the people of the States by his proposal, 
and perhaps he also knows that it would anger the 
people of Canada, largely descendants of the Loyalists 
who were driven from their native country into exile, 
and stripped of their property and of civil and political 
rights by Washington and those who supported him in 
the great rebellion. It would also pull a stone out of 
the fabric of monarchy in our Empire for the benefit of 
Republicanism.” 

In whatever honeyed words Mr. Choate asks us to 
accept his offer, we refuse to eat dirt even off a silver 
salver. We have no pleasure in raking up the 
embers of 

Old unhappy things 
And battles long ago”. 


Mr. Choate has stirred up old fires among United 
Empire Loyalists. 

‘Is it without premeditation and purpose that just 
now, when all parts of the British Empire are drawing 
together for union and federation of trade and defence, 
this scheme is sprung upon us to glorify Washington, 
the very embodiment of sedition, secession and 
rebellion ? 

‘Would not the true meaning of such a monument]be 
‘Separation is Right ? Union and Federation are 
‘Wrong? We should therefore let the British Empire 
‘fall to pieces rather than weld it together.” : 

‘* The ambassador should have known that his pro- 
yposal would draw out criticisms of Washington’s 
character and record,” or did he rely on our insular 
‘ignorance of history? It is a task forced upon a 
‘Canadian to show from history a few of the acts of 
Washington which at once disqualify him for the 
honour of S. Paul’s. ‘‘ His disgraceful treatment of 
Colonel Simcoe, afterwards the first Lieutenant- 
‘Governor of Upper Canada, while a prisoner of war 
‘in his hands, whom he threw into a dark and loath- 
some dungeon and half starved, out of revenge for 
Simcoe’s gallant opposition to him in New Jersey, and 
only released at last under stress of General Clinton’s 
*retaliation.” 


‘His treatment of the gallant Major André whom 
Washington cruelly executed as a spy, which he was 
not, and refused him the poor request to be shot 
instead of hanged. André has a monument in West- 
minster Abbey. What mockery to set up his execu- 
tioner’s statue in S. Paul’s!” 

‘Washington selected by lot from among British 
officers prisoners of war, Captain Askill to retaliate by 
his death the hanging of one Huddy, a civilian, hung 
by certain civilian Tories in revenge for the murder by 
Huddy of friends of theirs in New Jersey, with all of 
which Captain Askill had nothing todo. Washington 
tortured Captain Askill for weeks by erecting a 
gallows before the window of his cell, and was only 
deterred from executing him by the threat of General 
Clinton, that he would hang ten American officers if he 
executed Askill.” 

When Cornwallis surrendered at Yorktown to the 
combined French and rebel armies, Washington 
demanded possession of all the loyal American soldiers 
who had served under Corawallis and formed a large 
part of his troops, in order to hang as many of them as 
he pleased for what he called treason. 

‘*This demand was only frustrated by the French 
commander, Count Rochambeau, who was a true 
soldier and a man of honour, and who would not permit 
Washington to repeat at Yorktown the bloody scenes 
that had beea enacted after capitulation at King’s 
Mountain.” 

To rekindle such memories at this juncture was bad 
tactics on the part of an astute American Ambassador. 

Yours, &c. 
T. BLanp STRANGE, 
Major-General (retired). 


THE STATE OF RECRUITING. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. King, in reference to 
my letter, alleges that War Office figures are ‘‘ edged 
tools ” which require the ‘‘ greatest care in handling”, 
and in this contention I cordially agree with him. But 
perhaps both you and he will permit me in reply to 
offer some further remarks on the same subject. 

It is true, as he says, that under the new system, 
there is a loss of 1°31d. per diem as compared with the 
system of deferred pay. But this difference can surely 
only be felt by those who have been discharged as 
medically unfit or non-efficient early in their careers, 
as at 19 years of age and with six months’ service, 
soldiers obtain 5¢. a day more than when deferred 
pay was given. Mr. King’s statement as regards 
service pay can hardly be accepted as entirely 
accurate, as, instead of taking five years to obtain 
6d. a day, that amount is by Army Order 66 of 1902 
given to warrant and non-commissioned officers without 
reference to lengths of service, and to all men of two 
years’ service, whose engagements are for more than 
three years and who are otherwise efficient. Moreover 
an additional 1d. a day is given after five years’ service 
for good conduct. Thus the only man who will not 
benefit by the service pay must be the one who does 
not extend his service beyond three years. It is also 
true that the service pay will absorb the rewards hitherto 
given for good shooting, &c. But soldiers generally 
must benefit by the reward for efficiency taking the 
form of additional pay for all who are efficient, instead 
of money prizes being given to the few who obtained 
the highest points in musketry or swordsmanship. In 
any case the cost, as regards the taxpayer, of the new 
system is considerably heavier. Nor is it correct to say 
that pensions have been reduced. The pension of a 
private soldier is 1s. 1d. a day; and the provisions, 
as regards the award of “ disability” pensions, have 
certainly been materially improved of late. 

Finally as regards rations. It is again true that their 
value has declined since 1876. But against this it must 
be remembered that a better quality of bread is now 
issued ; and so long as the man obtains his food, it is 
rather stretching a point to suggest that, because the 
cash value of his rations fluctuates according to the 
market price, there can in his case be any real cause 
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for dissatisfaction. In such circumstances as these, it 
is surely only fair that the taxpayer. should reap the 
benefit of such advantages as then may be. 
I am, Sir, yours obediently, 
STRATIOTES. 


“THE MOLUBDINOUS SLOWBELLY.” 


To the Editor of the SaturDAy REVIEW. 


Primrose Club, S.W. 

Sir,—Mr. Compton Reade in a letter in the last 
number of the SaturRDAY Review declares that ‘‘ the 
Cabinet . . . has sacrificed its mainspring to a combi- 
nation consisting of the nonconformist conscience, 
Welsh imbecility, Irish insanity and the molubdinous 
slowbelly of Scotland ”. 

What is ‘‘the molubdinous slowbelly of Scotland ” ? 
Is it an individual or an abstraction? The Cretans are 
called by S. Paul, quoting Callimachus, an Alexandrian 

t of the time of the Ptolemies (Hymn to Zeus 8) 
‘ evil beasts, slowbellies ” in the Vulgate ‘‘ malz bestia, 
ventres pigri” but I have searched in vain for an expla- 
nation of molubdinous. Will Mr. Reade explain ? 
Yours truly, 
Jno. Hess, F.R.I1.B.A. 


PORT AND THOUGHT. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy Review. 
Sir,—James Clarence Mangan wrote :— 


‘* Where art thou, soul of Per-version ? 
Where be thy fantasies jinglish ? 
Why lies intact so much Prussian and Persian ? 
And whither has fled the phrase, ‘done into 
English’? 
Oh! when translation’s so feasible, 
Where is the scamp would be scheming off ? 
Bowring, you sponge, have you ceased to be 
squeezable ? 
— the Bland, what the-deuce are you dreaming 
fe) ” 


In these eight lines there is not one rhyme which 
looks true; but all sownd true—to many of us, I fear, 
even ‘‘ feasible’ and ‘‘ squeezable” ring with the same 
sound, I think, too, the ring of “off” with “of” is 
justifiable in its fantastic jingle; and this because the 
verses themselves and the ideas conveyed are fantastic. 

A very difficult question is raised in Poe’s ‘‘ Eulalie”. 
He makes ‘“ girl” rhyme with “‘curl”. To some of 
us—I admit I am one—both words ring with the same 
sound. But many pronounce “girl” as “‘ gaerl” and 
to them the collation of ‘‘ girl” with ‘‘curl” must be 
offensive. 

The dispute resolves itself into a conflict between 
sight and sound. And—as in whist—most of us 
should keep clear of conflict. But the great whist- 
player may not only commit breaches of law, but, 
perchance, he displays his genius in the manner of 
offence. 

Your obedient servant, 
F. C. ConsTABLe. 


P.S.— Browning? we don’t abandon the master baker 
because he sometimes scorches a loaf. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Mount Ararat, Richmond-on-Thames. 

_ S1r,—It may be taken as an absolute certainty that 
all port drinkers (who could be properly so-called) both of 
this and the past generation would consider a mana 
fool who pronounced “‘ port” like ‘‘ thought” and not 
like “fort” and would most likely tell the butler to 
bring him the ginger wine. 

Iam, your obedient servant, 
C. E. Mocrivce Hupson. 


REVIEWS. 


MR. MORLEY’S GLADSTONE. 
[First Notice. } 


‘“‘The Life of William Ewart Gladstone.” By John 
Morley. In 3 volumes. London: Macmillan. 
1903. 42s. net. 

"Tas life of one of the greatest statesmen of the last 
century written by the greatest living man of © 

letters, who is also a statesman in the front rank, 

ought to be a work of surpassing interest. When it 
was announced in the usual way that Mr. Morley’s 

‘* Life of Gladstone ” was about to appear, the curiosity 

of the most sluggish was excited, and advance copies 

were booked by the thousand. We confess to having 
caught the current eagerness, for we remembered Mr. 

Morley’s Burke and Cobden, and reflected that he had 

lived for at least ten years on terms of close personal 

friendship with the subject of his latest biography. The 
work before us has more than fulfilled our expectations : 
it is indeed a masterpiece of historical writing, of which 
the interest is absorbing, the authority indisputable, 
and the skill consummate. The interest is excited and 
sustained, not by the art of North, or Boswell, or 
Trevelyan, for of domesticity and personal gossip there 
is very littlk—one or two judiciously selected and 
truncated letters. The book, like Mr. Morley himself, 
is austere in its avoidance of banality. But the atten- 
tion of the reader is riveted to the sweeping political 
drama, in which Gladstone was for over forty years 

(1850 to 1894) one of the chief actors, by that highest 

of all literary gifts, the sense of perspective. We are 

most of us familiar with the Memoirs and Papers and 

Diaries of distinguished men, in which we are bored to 

death by the great one’s remarks about the weather, 

or the influenza, or his inquiries after Cousin Pamela’s 
baby, or his instructions to his agent about his estate. 

With a sense of the dignity of his theme, and with 

extraordinary tact, Mr. Morley has only given us the 

pertinent and public parts of Gladstone’s memoranda 
and correspondence. The ‘‘callide juncture” with 
which Mr. Morley has sewn together Gladstone’s own 
writings are models of historic comment and are 
classical in their accuracy and in their freedom from 
partisan bias. There is one other point on which we 
must congratulate Mr. Morley. Most biographies, 
especially of statesmen, are delayed too long for fear 
of giving offence. Executors wait until the interest in 

a career has evaporated, lest the vanity of a prince or 

a duke, or his relatives, should be hurt. Where are 

Lord Beaconsfield’s papers? Where is Lord Randolph 

Churchill’s Life? Perhaps because there was no evil 

spoken of any man, Mr. Morley has brought out 

Gladstone’s Life within six years of his death. 

A friend asked us the other day, Has this book 

of Morley’s changed your estimate of Gladstone? 

Yes, we answered, emphatically yes: it has taught 

us, very Tory of very Tory, to praise the man 

Gladstone, though, of course, ‘‘the statesman we 

abhor”. Mr. Morley has, to borrow a favourite word 

of Burke’s, dulcified Gladstone for us. We defy any 
man of ordinary human sensibility to read these 
volumes and not be stirred with admiration of the 
splendid purpose of a life, which was given ungrudg- 
ingly to the public service, and though assuredly not 
free from faults of judgment and passion, was never 
soiled by corruption or malice. Even the stale ribaldry 
of the club satyr must be silenced by Mr. Morley’s 
explanation of Gladstone’s self-imposed mission of 

Christianity amongst a certain class of the population. 

That he desired personal power is undeniable; all 

statesmen do, or they would not be where they are. 

But there is ample evidence in these pages that 

Gladstone was a stranger to the odious and vulgar 

fault, so common in all competitive careers, of jealousy, 

and that his personal humility was genuine and due to 
the obsolescent quality of holiness. The one person to 
whom, as we shall see, he failed to do justice was 

Disraeli, a fact which we ascribe to the prejudice of the 

British middle class against Jews, as ethically speaking 

Gladstone thought Palmerston quite as wicked a person 

as the Tory leader. 

Gladstone entered Parliament at the age of twenty- 
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three, and with an interval of a few months was a 
member for 62 years, from 1832 to 1894. For 
nearly the first half of that period, that is from 1832 to 
1859, he was one of the most prominent and active 
members of the Tory party. We doubt whether this 
fact is appreciated by the members of the rising gene- 
ration. We fancy that if you told a youth of average 
intelligence, who took an interest in politics, that 
Gladstone was a Conservative leader for the first 
twenty-seven years of his career, he would think you 
were joking him. And no one can realise the earnest- 
ness and enthusiasm of Gladstone’s early Toryism until 
he hasiread Mr. Morley’s book. It is curious, as Mr. 
Morley points out, that though Gladstone’s early poli- 
tics were tinctured and probably inspired by his Church 
views, he changed the former without changing the 
latter. He moved from Toryism to Radicalism, but he 
remained ‘a high Anglican to the end. This is what 
made him so much of a puzzle to his countrymen, for 
the Liberal party never was in sympathy with the High 
Church party ; and men could not understand how one 
who had been branded as a ‘‘ Puseyite”, and who re- 
mained to the end the devoted friend of Dr. Pusey, 
could also appear as the ally of leading dissenters like 
Dale and Allon and Spurgeon. Mr. Morley handles the 
very delicate subject of Gladstone’s religious views and 
ecclesiastical politics with taste and tact, and we are 
content to leave them to his readers, for their 
adequate discussion might occupy a volume. Gladstone 
was a member of both Sir Robert Peel’s Governments, 
in 1834 and 1841, and after the repeal of the corn duty 
became the most distinguished of that small band of 
detached Tories known as Peelites, whose position 
between the Whig-Radical party and the Derby-Pro- 
tectionist party bears so strong a resemblance to that 
of the Liberal-Unionists from 1886 to 1895 between the 
Gladstonians and the Conservatives. The fate of the 
two Secessionist parties was identical ; for the Peelites 
were absorbed by the Liberals, and the Unionists were 
absorbed by the Conservatives. That is to say, the 
dissenters in each case refused to return to the fold, 
and joined the enemies of the parent. Is it a law of 
political dynamics that whenever a protestant section 
breaks away from the main body it is irresistibly 
attracted to the opposite side? If so, the present 
Radical party will shortly receive an accession in the 
shape of the Conservative Free Traders. Mr. Morley 
traces with naturally sympathetic pen each step in 
Gladstone’s conversion from Conservatism to Radicalism. 
For ourselves we lose all patience with Gladstone’s 
vacillation between Lord Derby and Lord Palmerston, 
prolonged as it was for more than ten years. We 
are simply exasperated by his solemn scrupu- 
losity, and hair-splitting, and balancing of pros 
and cons. Three times was Gladstone pressed in 
the most flattering and insistent manner to join Lcerd 
‘Derby in forming a Tory Government, in 1852, in 1855, 
and in 1858: and three times he refused for reasons 
which are unintelligible to us. He took office as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in Lord Aberdeen’s Coali- 
tion Cabinet—the Crimean Cabinet—but three times he 
refused Lord Derby, although he admitted that there 
was little or no difference between Whigs and Tories, 
and that his own leanings were strongly towards the 
Tories. The real reason of his refusal, though neither 
Mr. Morley nor Gladstone says so, was Disraeli. And 
here we must quote a portion of the very remarkable letter 
from Disraeli to Gladstone which we read with intense 
interest for the first time. In 1858, when he had been 
for ten years the leader of the Tory party in the House 
of Commons, Disraeli wrote to Gladstone begging him, 
as he said afterwards in conversation, ‘‘on my knees”, 
to ‘‘assume a commanding position in the administra- 
tion of affairs”. .... ‘‘Our mutual relations have 
farmed the great difficulty in accomplishing a result, 
which I have always anxiously desired”. After reciting 
‘how he twice offered to waive his leadership, once in 
favour of Lord Palmerston and once in favour of 
Sir James Graham, Disraeli goes on: ‘‘ Don’t 


you think the time has come when you might | 
deign to be magnanimous? I may be removed from 


the scene, or I may wish to be removed from the scene. 
Every man performs his office, and: there is a Power, 
greater than ourselves, that disposes of all this. The 


conjuncture is very critical, and if prudently yet boldly 
managed, may rally this country. To be inactive now 
is, On your part, a great responsibility. If you join 
Lord Derby’s Cabinet, you will meet there some warm 
personal friends ; all its members are your admirers, 
You may place me in neither category, but in that, | 
assure you, you have ever been sadly mistaken. The 
vacant post ” (the Chancellorship of the Exchequer) “is, 
at this season, the most commanding in the common- 
wealth ; if it were not, whatever office you filled, your 
shining qualities would always render you supreme ; 
and if party necessities retain me in the chief post, the 
sincere and delicate respect which I should always offer 

ou, and the unbounded confidence, which on my part, 
if you choose you could command, would prevent your 
feeling my position as anything but a form. Think of 
all this in a kindly spirit. These are hurried lines, but 
they are heartfelt”. Surely this is the most generous 
and magnanimous letter which a statesman ever ad- 
dressed to his only rival! Mr. Morley, with unwonted 


cynicism and unkindness, writes of it as “a 
curious episode”, which ‘‘sheds a strange light 
on that perplexing figure”. Gladstone is quite 


untouched by it, and replies pompously and stiffly, 
declining the overture, and protesting, a little 
pharisaically, that he has never taken a political de- 
cision upon personal relations. And yet if Gladstone 
had‘ joined+ Disraeli in leading the Tory party, how 
irresistible would have been the combination. The 
hand of the clock would have been put back twenty 
years! or perhaps Disraeli would have become a 
Radical. In the following year, 1859, Gladstone ac- 
cepted the post of Chancellor of the Exchequer in Lord 
Palmerston’s last and longest administration, after, 
most inconsistently, voting for Lord Derby’s Govern- 
ment against Lord Hartington’s motion of no con- 
fidence. This is the real opening of Gladstone’s official 
career, and here, in his fiftieth year, the meridian of his 
intellectual power, we must for the present leave him. 
The year after, 1860, he left the Carlton Club. 


COINS OF ANCIENT SICILY. 


‘¢ The Coins of Ancient Sicily.” By G. F. Hill, of the 
Coin Department, British Museum. London: 
Constable. 1903. 21s. net. 


7 is a very beautiful, and (we may add) a very 
cheap book, dealing with the series of coins which 
are generally—if not universally—admitted to be the 
flower of the whole numismatic art of the ancient world. 
Splendid types are to be found in the coinages of Italy, 
of Greece Proper, and of Asia Minor, but for a long 
continued series of masterpieces Sicily is unsurpassed. 
There the coin-engraver’s skill developed at an extra- 
ordinarily early date—Sicilian pieces of B.C. 470 are 
often as perfect and advanced in style as pieces from 
the motherland dating from B.c. 430-20. For two 
hundred years almost every coin struck in the island was 
a thing of beauty : the only exceptions are the Cartha- 
ginian issues minted in its western parts and even these 
are often pleasing. It is not till the third century has 
neared its central point, and the fatal Roman influence 
grows strong, that a clear decadence is visible. Even 
then the noble medallions of Hiero II. and his famil 
throw a certain glory over the last days of Gree 
independence. 
There existed no monograph in English dealing with 
the whole history of the Sicilian coinage till Mr. Hill 
produced this present book. Indeed the only important 
pieces of work dealing with any corner of the subject 
are Dr. Head’s ‘* Chronological Sequence of the Coins 
of Syracuse”, which appeared in the ‘‘ Numismatic 
Chronicle ” as far back as 1874, and Mr. Arthur Evans’ 
‘* Note on Syracusan Medallions” of 1891. Why the 
former has never been republished, with additions and 
corrections, we cannot understand : it still remains the 
most useful guide to the beautiful series with which it 
deals, but is absolutely unattainable by the would-be 
purchaser. On the coinage of the Sicilian towns other 
than Syracuse no manual at all hadever been produced 
in England, till Mr. Hill took the task in hand. The 
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British Museum ‘‘ Catalogue of Coins of Sicily” is 
perfectly useless, as it belongs to the prescientific days 
when the early volumes of the Museum series were 

ublished without either prefaces, proper plates of 
illustrations, or serious attempts to divide the coins 
according to their exact date and period. We are no 
longer content, as were the numismatists of 1875, to call 
a specimen ‘‘a piece of the period of fine art”, or ‘‘a 
piece of the decline”. 

Mr. Hill is to be regarded as a benefactor by all 
English archeologists, and not by those interested in 
coins only, for producing this handsome book, which 
embodies the last results of inquiry into the whole 
coinage of Sicily from the commencement of its issues 
somewhere about B.c. 540 down to the extinction of its 
mints in the time of the Emperor Augustus. He has 
written so as to be understood by every intelligent 
student of art or history, carefully eschewing or ex- 
plaining all numismatic technicalities. In his modest 
preface he apologises to the specialists for having 
taken nothing as granted in the way of knowledge. 
We do not think that he need have felt any misgivings 
on this point : a general guide to Sicilian coins, setting 
forth their beauty and interest to the general reader, 
was much more needed than a series of discussions and 
controversial monographs for the learned few. The 
latter know where to go for their pabulum ; they can 
seek it in the scattered articles in British and foreign 
numismatic magazines, where such material abounds. 
But hitherto the ordinary student, whose eye had been 
caught by the beauty of Sicilian coins, had no authori- 
tative manual to consult, when he wished to master the 
general lines of their history. Mr. Hill has supplied 
the want in excellent style, and we trust that the 
appearance of his book may be followed by a perceptible 
increase in the number of those who possess a working 
knowledge of Sicilian art and annals. 

There are some curious and suggestive facts which 
emerge when the Sicilian coinage is studied as a whole. 
The most notable is the extraordinary wealth and 
prosperity which it must have enjoyed between B.c. 465 
and B.c. 415—the end of the period of the Tyrants and 
the commencement of the Athenian invasion. If we 
had only the historians to depend upon, we should never 
have guessed how far art and riches developed between 
these two dates: the large tetradrachms of Syracuse 
and her sister-cities are so numerous and show such a 
splendid variety of beautiful types that we should have 
been tempted to believe that many of the pieces 
belonged to the fourth rather than the fifth century, if 
we had not absolute proof to the contrary. Between 
410-406 the Carthaginians destroyed Selinus, Agri- 
gentum, Himera and Gela. It is certain, therefore, that 
all the coins of these cities must have been struck 
before that catastrophe, and we are compelled to place in 
the fifth century every one of their numerous issues. 
Comparing these coins with those of the other Sicilian 
cities, we find by the evidence of style and technique 
that the greater part of these also must be ascribed to 
that wonderful fifth century, of whose history (so far 
as Sicily is concerned) we have such an inadequate 
account. 

Even more surprising than this early wealth of the 
Sicilian cities is the sudden falling off in the number of 
their issues after B.c. 405. Sicily was then, for a 
generation, ruled by Dionysius the elder, and a military 
tyrant is generally a very prolific coiner of money. Yet 
except for a few of the beautiful decadrachms (or 
‘medallions ” as they used to be called) there are no 
very notable coins attributed to the period 405-367. 
Some writers have attempted to explain this by quoting 
a story from Aristotle, to the effect that Dionysius issued 
a forced currency of tin tetradrachms, and a piece in 
Mr. Evans’ collection is quoted as a surviving example 
of this money. But such a coinage must have been a 
desperate and temporary measure. The cosmopolitan 
mercenaries of the tyrant’s army would not have accepted 
such money, which would have had no value outside 
Syracuse, nor could the external commerce of Sicily 
have been conducted in such a debased medium. Is it 
possible that some temporary fluctuation in the price of 
silver may have caused Dionysius to shut up his mints 
—just as the Latin Union has done since 1874? If this 
were so, the few but beautiful pieces attributed to his 


reign may have been medals struck on some great 
occasion, and nothing else may have been coined, 
There must have been a vast bulk of already existin 

pieces in circulation, which may have held the field in 
commerce till silver again fell. When we reflect that 


‘the British Mint was closed for the issue of silver from 


1787 to 1816, we shall seek in some similar phenomenon 
the cause of the non-appearance of a copious currency 
of the great tyrant’s tetradrachms. 

We cannot praise too highly Mr. Hill’s fifteen collo- 
type plates of coins. From first to last they are things 
of joy and beauty. The seven decadrachms on the 
frontispiece alone would suffice to attract any casual 
student to a deeper study of this wonderful series of 
triumphs of the engraver’s art. 


THE FORWARD MOVEMENT IN BIBLICAL 
SCIENCE. 


‘* Encyclopedia Biblica.” Vol. 1V. Q—Z. London: 


Black. 1903. 20s. 


OW that the “‘ Encyclopedia Biblica ” is completed, 
we are more than ever impressed by the extra- 
ordinarily high level which has been kept up throughout 
the four volumes. Nearly all the contributors have 
something orjginal to say, and they say it with unusual 
freshness. Many of the articles were composed origin- 
ally in French, German, and Dutch ; but their vigorous 
style hardly betrays the fact of their translation. A 
finer piece of editing has never been accomplished in a 
work of this kind. Everywhere we feel the presence of 
a dominant spirit, the spirit of a keen and adventurous 
criticism. The aim of the editors has been not merely 
to present learnedly the average opinions of scholars, 
but to revise the very basis of their science, or in other 
words, to promote ‘‘a brave forward movement in the 
critical study of the Bible”. Aninteresting application 
of this aim is to be seen in the way in which Professor 
Cheyne has rigorously carried out his new theory, not 
only in his own articles, but in editorial notes attached 
to the contributions of other writers who have not yet 
had time or opportunity to consider it. This theory, 
founded upon a fresh examination of proper names and 
a free reconstruction of the Hebrew text, maintains 
that the oppressors or enemies of Israel, familiarly 
known as Egyptians, Ethiopians, Assyrians, were in 
fact North Arabian tribes living on the borders of 
Palestine, whose names have been more or less 
corrupted by tradition; thus the exodus of Israel 
was from Misrim (North Arabia), not from Misraim 
(Egypt); and the Jerahmeelites especially, one of 
these North Arabian tribes, played a prominent, 
and hitherto unsuspected, part in the history of the 
Hebrews. The theory is worked out in detail by 
Professor Cheyne in a series of critical notes, pub- 
lished separately, which are intended to supplement 
his articles in the Encyclopedia. We hesitate to 
pronounce anything like a final judgment upon a 
theory which involves such far-reaching consequences ; 
but we may be permitted to doubt whether, in its 
extreme form, it will meet with general acceptance. 
Where all is of such first-rate quality, it is difficult 
to single out articles for special mention. Professor 
G. F. Moore’s article on Sacrifice strikes us as a good 
specimen of the most helpful kind of work ; it is not 
overloaded with references to the latest brochures ; the 
subject has been mastered in the author’s own mind, 
and he writes with decision and independence. A 
particularly interesting contribution is given by Pro- 
fessor G. A. Smith on Trade and Commerce; Mr. 
Burkitt on Text and Versions is, as we should expect, 
thoroughly sound and complete. The most important 
New Testament articles in this volume have been 


entrusted to foreign scholars and to Dr. John Moffat. 


Among these the treatises of Professor Schmidt of 
Cornell University on the titles Son of God and Son 
of Man, and of Professor Schmiedel on the Resurrec- 
tion and Ascension Narratives, deserve special atten- 
tion. We have nothing but respect for their 
scholarship ; but with the conclusions which they 
arrive at or imply we cannot agree. Only. experts, 
of course, can fairly test the facts of the expert; 
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but on the conclusions drawn from the facts the 
ordinary judgment has the right-to form an 
opinion. It is impossible to approach such subjects as 
these without presuppositions, and, to say the least, 
Christian presupposition is as reasonable as any other. 
Even though we accept Dr. Schmidt’s verdict upon the 
usage of the title Son of God in the Gospels, this does 
not necessarily mean that the title is inapplicable to 
Jesus Christ in a unique sense, as the writer seems to 
imply. The Divinity of Christ rests upon a broader 
basis than the usage of a certain set of expressions in 
the Gospels. When dealing with a subject so complex 
as the central article of the Christian faith, there is 
always a danger in artificially abstracting some side 
issue from the entire context, for we-may be led into 
drawing conclusions from the past and applying them 
to the whole. The strength of what, in the ordinary 
sense, is the Christian interpretation of the Gospels, 
lies in the fact that it does justice to the entire context, 
it is part and parcel of the Christian consciousness as a 
whole. Though we are by no means satisfied with his 
admission, Professor Schmiedel seems to recognise 
something of this when he says, ‘‘ That the cause of 
Jesus did not die with Him upon the cross we are 
assured by history, even if His resurrection did not 
occur as an actual fact”. 
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MUDIE’S LIBRARY, LIMITED, 


80 to 34 New Oxford Street, W.C. ; 
241 Rrompton Road, S.W.; and 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., London; and 
at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 
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Ready October 29. 
A NEW SERIES OF TALES BY THE MASTER 
STORY-TELLER. 


By A. CONAN DOYLE, 


Author of “‘ The Hound of the Baskervilles,” &c. 


Introducing a Hero of Napoleon’s Campaigns. 


THE 


ADVENTURES OF GERARD 


How He Lost His Ear How He Fought the Box-Figh t 
How He Blew up Saragossa How He Lost Minsk 
How He Slew the Fox How He Saved Napoleon 

- How He Saved the Army How He Sailed to St. Helena 


That, same ingenuity which has made Sherlock Holmes’s exploits classic is ex- 
hibited in carrying Gerard triumphantly through adventures no less enthralling. 


IMustrated by W. B. WOLLEN, R.I. Price 6s. 


GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd., Southampton Street, London, W.C. 


A SELECTED PORTION OF THE LIBRARY OF THE LATE DEAN 
MILMAN ; A PORTION OF THE LIBRARY OF THE RIGHT 
nes THE EARL OF MEXBOROUGH, AND OTHER PROPER- 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, October 19, and Five Following Days, at 1 o'clock 
KT BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, including a selected Portion of the 
IBRARY of the late DEAN MILMAN, comprising Classical and Historical 
Literature—Publications of the Philobiblon Society—Dictionary of National 
Biography, a Set—Works on Art—Books of Reference—Camden Society Publica- 
tions, a Set—Foreign Literature, &c. ; a Portion of the LIBRARY of the Right 
Hon. the EARL of MEXBOROUGH, including a valuable Manuscript of Poems, 
Essays, &c., by Sir John Reresby—Lord Vernon’s Edition of Dante—Gerarde’s 
Herball, First Edition—Florio’s Montaigne, 1613—Hunter’s South Yorkshire— 
Whitaker's Leeds, and other Topographical Books—an important Early English 
Domesday Manuscript—Serial Publications, &c.; other Properties, comprising a 
Collection of American and other First Editions of Modern Authors—Sporting 
ks—the Houghton Gallery, and other Books of Prints—Illuminated Hore— 
First Editions of Scott’s Novels, including Waverley—Champlain, Voyages, 1613— 
——_ Printed Books— Books illustrated by Rowlandson and Cruikshank—Palzo- 
phical Society’s Publications -the Engraved Works of Sir Joshua Reynolds— 
oung’s Night Thoughts, illustrated by Blake-—a Series of Early Editions of the 
Works of Goethe, &c. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE 


(MONTHLY CATALOGUE OF FRESH PURCHASES IN 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS). 


No. 634, Double Number, for OCTOBER Just Published. 


Post free from 
HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 
140 Strand, W.C., and 37 Piccadilly, W. 


BOOKS.—HATCHARDS, 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE KING AND QUEEN, 187 Piccapitty, W. 
Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. All the New and 
Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. New Choice Bindings for Presents. 
Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


CATALOGUE 1903-4, 


PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS, comprising Books in all departments of 
Literature, Perfectly New in Condition, and Greatly Reduced in Price. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, 
Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 


265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


We also issue a useful Catalogue of Popular Current Literature at Discount 
Prices, and a Catalogue of French Literature. 


R. ANDERSON AND CO. 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


PUBLIC 7 
OPINION. 


The Only Paper which gives all sides. 


Special Articles : 


THE TRUTH ABOUT MYSELF— 
Abdul Hamid. 


Mr. CLEMENT SCOTT. 
Price 2a. weekly. 
Office: 6 BELL’S BUILDINGS, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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Important Ojfer to Readers of the 
* Saturday Review.” 


THE REFORMER’S BOOKSHELF, 


A series of I9 Volumes on vital subjects, written 
by such specialists as L. T. Hobhouse, George 
Jacob Holyoake, Heary Dunckiley, Thorold Rogers, 
and the Rt. Honble. John Morley, 


NOW OFFERED ON THE INSTALMENT PLAN AT HALF PRICE. 


The published price of these Volumes is 
£3 6s. 6d., but we are able to offer them to our 
readers, for a short time only, at half price, viz, 
LI 3d., in instalments, or, if you prefer to 
pay cash, a further discount of Is. 3d. may be 
deducted. 


MR, CHAMBERLAIN’S FISCAL POLICY, 


At the present moment, when the one topic of 
discussion is Mr. Chamberlain's new fiscal policy, 
all thinking men and women should read Mr. John 
Morley’s authoritative life of Richard Cobden. 

WE OFFER THIS STANDARD BIOGRAPHY AT HALF PRICE. 
THIS OFFER CANNOT REMAIN OPEN INDEFINITELY. 

Hundreds of these Vaiumes have been sold at 
the full price of 3s. 6di,. making £3 6s. 6d. the 
set, and were a bargain even then; but now when 
the great fiscal principles with which they deal 
are being discussed, we offer them on the instal- 
ment plan at HALF PRICE. 


Fill up the Order Form below and send without delay, or you may 
be too late. 


LIST OF THE VOLUMES. 


1.—THE ENGLISH PEASANT : HIS PAST AND PRESENT. 
By RicHAaRD HEATH. 

2.—THE LABOUR MOVEMENT. By L. T. Hosxouss, M.A, 
Preface by R. B. HALDANE, M.P. 

3 and 4.—SIXTY YEARS OF AN AGITATOR’S LIFE: 
GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 2 Vols. 
Fourth Edition. 

and 6.—BAMFORD’S PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF A 
RADICAL. Edited and with an Introduction by HENRY DUNCKLEY 
(** VERAX ”). 2 Vols. 

7 and 8.—THE ECONOMIC INTERPRETATION OF 
HISTORY : Lectures on Political Economy and its History, delivered 
at Oxford 1887-1888. By Prof. THOROLD RoceErs. 2 Vols. 

9 and 10—THE INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Prof. THoRoLD Rocers. 2 Vols. 

11 and 12.—CHARLES BRADLAUGH: HIS LIFE AND 
WORK. By his Daughter. 2 Vols. 

13 and 14.—THE INNER LIFE OF THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS, selected from the Writings of William White, with a 
Preparatory Note by his Son, and an Introduction by Justin 
McCarthy, M.P. 

15 and 16.—LIFE OF RICHARD COBDEN. By Joun Mortey. 

Is. 


2 Vols. 
GLADSTONE COLONY. 


Hocan, M.P. 

18.—COBDEN (RICHARD) AND THE JUBILEE OF FREE 
TRADE.—By HENRY DUNCKLEY VERAX”), 
Dr. THEODOR BarTH, the Right Hon. LEONARD CourRTNEY, M.P., 
and the Right Hon. CHARLES VILLIERS, M.P., with Introduction 
by Richard Gowing, Secretary of the Cobden Club. 


19.—POLITICAL CRIME. By Louis Proat. 
SUBSCRIPTION—Order Form. 


By JAMES FRANCIS 


I enclose 11/3. Please send me THE REFORMER’S BOOKSHELF, 
Bound in Cloth, for which I agree to make to you, or anyone you appoint, 3 
further payments of 11/- each. : 

My next payment one month after delivery of the complete 19 vol s, and my 
subsequent payments upon the corresponding day of each month following. The 
volumes not being my property until paid for, I engage that I will not dispose of 

em before my payments are completed. If for any reason you are unable to. fill 
this order, the return of my deposit shall cancel this order. 


Free Delivery in (M>., Mrs., Miss, or title.) 
the London Postal 
District. Outside ‘ Rank or Occupation 
that District at the 


By indicate here Rail or Carriers. 
Those who prefer to pay cash may deduct a further discount of 1s. 3d. 
The Books can be inspected at the Offices of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


4 
To Tue Saturpay Review, 33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 
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DRURY LANE THEATRE ROYAL.. 
EVERY EVENING at 8. , 
THE FLOOD TIDE. By Ceci Raveicu. 
MATINEES Every WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY at 2. 


EMPIRE THEATRE. LEICESTER SQUARE. 
GRAND SPECTACULAR BALLETS, _ 
“VINELAND ” and ‘THE BAL MASQUE.” 
MAGNIFICENT VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.45. 


THE PALACE. 


SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 
#VERY EVENING at 8. The AMERICAN BIOGRAPH and VARIETIES. 
Seats at the Box-office from 11 till 5. CHARLES Morton, Manager. 


PROMENADE CONCERTS. QUEEN’S HALL. 
EVERY EVENING at 8. 
QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA. 
Conductor, Mr. Henry J. Woop. 
Tickets, 15., 2S., 3S. 5S.; at the Hall, usual Agents, and Roserr Newman, 
Manager, 320 Regent Street, W. 


ARUNDEL CHROMOS. 


Large Number in Stock. Send for PRINTED LIST for OCTOBER. 
SAINT JUDE’S DEPOT, BIRMINGHAM. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. , 


Visitors will find First ‘Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
** Lams ” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 

Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


ST. MARTIN’S, BEXHILL. 
MR. AUSTIN BROWN, B.A., 


Trinity Ha!l, Cambridge, 

Prepares a few Boys for the Public Schools. The 

system are particularly adapted to the needs of delicate 
Prospectus and references on application. 


en and the 


ESTABLISHED 


BIRKBECK BANK. 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


2 CURRENT ACCOUNTS. 
i DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 

on Deposits, repayable on demand. qa 


STOCKS AND SHARES. 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 
BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 
C. A. RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director. 
Telegraphic ‘Address : “ Lonpow.” 


ORIENT-PAGIFIC LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 


LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
COLON i at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR- 
SEILLES; NAPLES, MBO. 


ID, and COLO 
Managers {539 GREEN & CO. } Head Offices : 
DERSON, ANDERSON & CO.) Fenchurch Avenue, London. 
Office, 28 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 
P. & O. 


COMPANY'S INDIA, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 

SERVICES. 
& O, FREQUENT, SAILINGS TO GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES 
ADEN, BOMBAY, KURRACHEE, 
CALCUTTA, CEYLON, STRAI RAIS, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA, and NEW ZEALAN: 


Pp & CHEAP RETURN bee and ROUND THE WORLD 
s « TOURS. For Particulars at the London Offices,za2 Leaden- 
Lall Street, E.C., or 25 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 


Patrons-THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING and QUEEN. 
The co-operation of persons witnessing acts of cruelty is earnestly invited. 
COMPLAINTS BY ANONYMOUS PERSONS ARE PUT INTO THE 
WASTEPAPER 
d that their names will not be given up when letters are 


marked Private,” 1 but they full particulars respecting 
and po to post or call at this office 


JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 


x05 Jermyn Street, St. James’s, London. 


THE PALACE . THEATRE. 


i tenth ordinary general meeting of the share- 

holders of the Palace Theatre, Limited, was held on Thursday at the 
theatre, Shaftesbury Avenue, Count Max Hollender (Chairman of the Company) 
presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. Alfred Butt) read the notice calling the meeting and the 
auditors’ report. 

The Chairman said he had exceedingly little to tell them. He thought they had 
always found that, on the whole, the reports had been of an exceedingly 
interesting chasacter. ‘You will have noticed from the balance-sheet that the 
total receipts have been £70,000 odd and the expenditure £54,842, leaving 
415,162, against last year’s total receipts £63,814, expenditure £60,000, 
and balance £3,730. This shows clearly that while our total receipts 
have been increased this year £6,190, our expenses have decreased by 
45,241, the net result being an increased profit of £11,431. Turning to the blaance 
sheet, there is nothing that calls for comment. The liabilities are practically the 
same, sundry creditors have increased slightly owing to the larger reserve for in- 
come tax, and unclaimed dividends are rather more. As regards the assets, the 
cash in hand is nearly £6,000 more than last year. Turning to the profit and loss 
account on the debit side the item general expenses, &c., is decreased by over 
44,500, and other items only vary slightly one way or the other. Lighting and 
warming appear to have decreased ; but this is owing to a large expenditure on 
account of new plant, which will, no doubt, have a beneficial effect later on. I am 
really at a loss to find anything further to say to you. I do not know whether you 
are all agreed upon the fiscal policy of the empire ; but I think, certainly, you will be 
satisfied with the fiscal policy of the Palace. They say that nations which have no 
history are happy nations. I think, in the same way, it is a matter on which I may 
congratulate you that I have nothing to say to you further than to congratulate you 
on the nature of this report, which shows you that we have again made great head- 
way, and I can only add that all we can possibly do in the way of improving 
matters still further shall be done. Everything is satisfactory, and if you have any 
questions to ask, or any criticism to offer, we shall be glad to hear it and answer it. 
In the meantime I shall confine myself purely and simply to the first resolution, 
which is that the directors’ report and accounts be d and adopted, and [ will 
ask Mr. Polden to second it.” 

Mr. T. Ernest Polden seconded the motion, which after discussion was carried 
unanimously. 

The Chairman next moved: “ That a final dividend of § per cent., less income 
tax, making, with the interim dividend of 7 per cent., less income-tax, a dividend 
of 15 per cent. for the year ended July 26, 1903, be declared and paid out of the 
profits, of the Company.” 

Mr. J. L. Graydon seconded the motion, which was unanimously agreed to. 

The Chairman informed the shareholders that since the beginning of the 
financial year the Company had done better than in the same period of the previous 
year. He had great satisfaction in giving that good piece of news before the 
meeting separated. 

Mr. Harron proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Morton and the staff, and the 
motion was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Morton, in acknowledging the vote, henked. the shareholders for their 
expression of appreciation of his efforts during the past year, and stated that he had 
been ably assisted od the y, the assistant-manager, and the other members 
of the staff. (Applause.) 

A vote of thanks was accorded the Chairman and directors for their admirable 
management, and the proceedings terminated. 


ROBINSON GOLD MINING COMPANY, LIMITED. 
From the Directors’ Monthly Report for August, 1903. 
Gold Recovered. 


BULLION. FINE GOLD. 
From Total. Per ton milled. Total. Per ton milled. 
Ozs. Dwts. Ozs. Dwts. 
Mill ee ee es 9,813°90 10°715 8,530°870 9°314 
Tailings .. 3457°37 3°775 2,877°854 3°142 
mcentrates 0°773 699°114 0°763 
Total from own Ore .. 13,979°38 15°263 12,107°338 13°210 
Purchased Concentrates 1,120°44 1,106°209 
15,099°52 13,214°038 


Expenditure and Revenue. 
135 Stamps crushed 18,318 tons. 


EXPENDITURE. 
Per ton milled, 
Mining Account (including Maintenance) 10,234 11 9 II 
Milling Account (including Maintenance) oe 3:113 9 10 3 4°792 
Vanning Account (including Maintenance) .. 155 18 11 2'043 
Cyaniding and Chlorination Accounts (including 
Maintenance) ., oe os oo oe 2,513 12 3 2 8'933 
General Maintenance es oo oe oe 1990 9 7 2°496 
General Charges oe os 1,577 12 6 1 8'670 
17,785 14 10 019 
Development Account 1,735 9 10 ° 1 10°738 
Machinery, Plant and Buildings ee 278 6 7 © 3°647 
19, zm 3 I 
Profit on Working .. se oe oo 4.3 1 14 7°568 
451,517 15 6 42 16 2'979 
— 
REVENUE. 
Per ton milled. 
Gold Accounts— ad d. 
From Mill oe as 635,987 0 3 19 
From Tailin ee 12,043 15 9 © 13 -1°796 
From own entrates oo ee oe 2,918 16 o o 3 2°242 
50,749 12 0 215 4°915 
Sundry Revenue— 
Rents, estimate of Interest and Rate on 
Purchased Concentrates .. 768 3 6 © 10°064 


451,517 15 6 42 16 _2°979 
No provision has been made in the above Account for payment of the 10 per cent. 


‘ax. 
” The value of the Gold produced is the value at £4°247727 per oz. Fine, less cost 
realisation. 
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A SELECTION FROM 


MR. MURRAY’S 


AUTUMN LIST. 


A NEW EDITION OF 


CROWE AND CAVALCASELLE’S HISTORY OF PAINTING. 


A History of Painting in Italy Umbria, Florence, and Sie 
Notes by R. LANGT N-D UUGLAS, Author cf “ Fra Ang 
of Lords. 6 vols., with upwards of 200 Illustrations, demy svo. 21s. net each. 
Yel. CHRISTIAN ART. 


ol. AND THE GIOTTESQUES. } X¢24y next week. 
Vol. IlI:—THE SIENESE SCHOOL. Ready shortly. 


na, from the and to the 16th Century. By J. A. CROWE and G. B. CAVALCASELLE. With Editorial 
elico,” ‘““A History of Siena,” &c. Assisted by S. ARTHUR STRONG, Librarian of the House 


Vol. IV.—FLORENTINE PAINTERS OF THE QUATTROCENTO. ) I 
Vol. SIENESE AND UMBRIANS. the 
Vol. VI.—FLORENTINE PAINTERS OF THE CINQUECENTO. } /7¢5:. 


This standard work has been for many years out of print, and second-hand copies have commanded a very high price. The new Editicn will contain the final 
h h as t 


corrections of Sir J 


Ih Crowe, which, for the first four volumes of this New Edition at any rate, are sot 


t in parts almost to a re-writing of the book, 


The work will divided into six volumes, each volume representing, as far as. possible, one or more schools. It is hoped that this arrangement will prove 


convenient to students and travellers. 


NOTES ON THE AUTHENTIC PORTRAITS OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS, 


Based on the Researches of the late Sir GEORGE SCHARF, K.C.B., Director of the National Portrait Gallery. Re-written in the Light of New Information 


.by LIONEL. CUST, Director, K 


eeper; and Secretary of the National Portrait Gallery; Surveyor of the King’s Pictures and Works of Art. With many 
Photogravure Reproductions of the most authentic Portraits of the Queen, and other Illustrations, small 4to. £3 3s. net. 


(Ready immediately, 


THE CREEVEY PAPERS. A Selection from 


the Diaries and Correspondence of Thomas Creevey (1768-1838), sometime 
M.P. for Thetford. and afterwards for Appleby ; Secretary to the Board of 
Controul, &c. ; dealing with all the principal events and characters, social and 
political from the close of the 18th century to 1838. From, family papers 
itherto unpublished. Edited by the Right Hon. Sir Hersert MAxwELt, 
Bart., M.P., Author of “‘ The Life of the Duke of Wellington,” &c. With 
Portraits. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 31s. 6d. net. (Ready immediately. 
This book may be regarded as a companion to the Greville Memoirs and the 
Croker Papers. It will pentebly prove to be not inferior in interest to either of 
these works, and dealing with the same topics as Croker handled, but from the 
opposite side in politics. 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF THE 
DUKE OF WELLINGTON. By Francis, ist Earl of 
ELLesMeEre (b. 1800, d. 1857). From carefully prepared and hitherto un- 
— memoranda. Edited, with a Memoir of Ellesmere, by his 

laughter, Atice, Countess of Strarrorp. With Portrait. Demy 8vo. 
tos. 6d. net. (Ready shortly. 


GEORGE VILLIERS, Second Duke of 
Buckingham, 1627-1688. A Study in the History of the Restoration. 
By Winirrep, Lady BurRGHCLERE. With Portraits. Demy 8vo. £1 1s. net. 
[Ready immediately. 


THE LIFE OF JOHN COLBORNE, WELD- 
MARSHAL LORD SEATON, G.C.B., G.C.H., G.C.M.G., 
K.St.G., K.M.T., &c. Compiled from his Letters, recorded Conversations, 
and other sources. By G. C. Moore Smirn, M.A., Editor of ‘ The 

* Autobiography of Lieut.-General Sir Harry Smith.” With Maps, Portraits, 
and other Iilustrations. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. (Ready next week. 


A CHEAP EDITION. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LIEUT.- 
GENERAL SIR HARRY SMITH, Bart., of Aliwal, 
G.C.B., including his Services in South Africa, in the Peninsula, and France, 
at New Orleans, at Waterloo, in North America, and Jamaica, in South Africa 
during the Kaffir War, in India curing the Sikh War, and at the Cape, &c. 
Edited bv G. C. Moorr Smiru. With some Additional Chapters supplied 
by the Editor. With Portraits and Illustrations. 1 vol. demy 8vo. tos. 6d. 
net. [Just out. 

“* One of the most piquant and fascinating pictures offered in military biography. 
ended A store of true romances, of rollicking fun, and of unsophisticated sentiment. 
aeiesad We could wish for no more refreshing tale than the wooing and wedlock of Sir 
Harry Smith. _ It begins in the manner of a wildly improbable romance ; it goes on 
in idyllic happiness to the last hours of the husband-lover's life.”--Standard. 


SOME INDIAN FRIENDS AND AC- 
UAINTANCES. By Lt.-Colonel D. D. CuNNINGHAM, 
-1.E., F.R.S. With numerous Colcured and other Illustrations by the Author. 

Square demy 8vo. ras. net. [Ready immediately. 

_ This volume deals with the habits of some of the commoner bird and animal 

inmates of the streets and:gardens of Indian towns as observed during a residence 

of nearly thirty years’ duration in Bengal. It has been written mainly with the 

hope of attracting the attention of Anglo-Indians to a source of interest and 

pleasure, which is oper to all of them, but is usually strangely neglected. 


NEW SIX SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE ODD-JOB MAN. By O iver Onions, 


Author of ‘‘ The Compleat Bachelor,” ‘‘ Tales from a Far Riding,’ &c. Crown 
8vo. 6s. ‘ (Just out. 


PHCEBE IN FETTERS. By Mrs. Bau 


Reynotps, Author of ‘‘ The Dream and the Man.” Crown 8vo. ° 6s. 
(Ready immediately. 


THE HOME MECHANIC. By Joxun Wricnt. 


With 250 Illustrations. Mediuii 8vo. 12s. net. (Ready immediately. 
The aim of the author has. been to produce a hook which shall enable a house- 
holder to do most of the common repairs required in his house, and to give him 
Practical hints as to the actual doing of the work, thus rendering him, to a great 
extent, independent of hired labour. To the amateur it will be particularly useful, 
for it will help him to become a good all-round workman, teaching him joinery, 
plumbing, glazing, brazing, soldering, turning and general metal working ; it also 
ves a short account of designing, scale drawing and of calculating strains ; it 
her embraces the making and tempering of took, how to make a lathe, a steam 
engine, &c. There are about 250 Illustrations, many of which have figured 


SIXTEEN YEARS IN SIBERIA. The Ex. 


riences of a Russian Revolutionist. By Leo Deutscn. Translated and 
ited by. Heren CuisHoitm. With Portraits and other Illustrations, 
Demy 8vo. 15s. net. (Ready next week. 


LEAVES FROM THE DIARIES OF A 
SOLDIER AND SPORTSMAN during Twenty Years’ 
Service in India, Afghanistan, Egypt, and other countries, 1865-1885. By 
Lieut.-General Sir Monracu Gerakp, K.C.B., K.C.S.1. ith Illustrations, 
Demy 8vo, 16s. net. (Ready next week. 


RECORDS AND REMINISCENCES. 


Selected from ‘‘My Reminiscences” and ‘‘Old Diaries,” 1881-1901. By 
Lord Ronatp SuTHERLAND Gower. With Portraits and Illustrations, 
Demy 8vo. 18s. net. [/ust out. 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES GRANT, Some- 


time Member of Parliament for Inverness-shire and a director of the East 
India Company. By Henry Morris, Madras Civil Service (retired) ; Auth or 
of ‘*The Lives of the Governors-General of India,” &c. With Portraits and 
other Illustrations. Demy 8vo. . 12s, net. (Ready immediately. 


THE MIDDLE EASTERN QUESTION ; or, 
Some Political Problems of Indian Defence. By VALENTINE CHIROL, Author 
of “The Far Eastern Question.” With Maps and Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
18s, net. (Ready immediately. 


MR. SYDNEY BUXTON’S POLITICAL 
HANDBOOK, with the Arguments on either Side. Eleventh Edition. 
12s. net. [Ready immediately. 

The Handbook has been revised and re-written, and special chapters (with Tables) 
have been added on Preference, Protection, and Retaliation. 


MUNICIPAL TRADE. The Advantages and 


Disadvantages resulting from the Substitution of Representative Bodies for 
Private Proprietors in the Managementof Industrial Undertakings. By Major 
Leonarp Darwin, Author of ** Bimetallism.” Demy 8vo. 12s. net. 

[Just out. 


A NEW LIBRARY EDITION OF THE 
HISTORICAL WORKS OF JOHN LOTHROP 
MOTLEY. With Illustrations. In 9 volumes, demy 8vo. 
10s. 6d, net each. 

HISTORY OF THE RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. 3; vols. 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED NETHERLANDS. 4 vols. 
JOHN OF BARNEVELD. 2 vols. 


No uniform Edition of Motley’s Historical Works has ever existed in England, 
and for many years past the original Library Editions of the earlier works have 
been completely out of print. 

Vol. I. of the RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC will be ready about the 
— of October. The remaining volumes will be published monthly in the above 
order. 


THE JOURNAL OF MONTAIGNE’S 
TRAVELS IN ITALY. By way of Switzerland and Germany, 
in 1§80 and 1581. Translated and Edited with an Introduction and Notes 
by W. G. Waters, Author of “ Jerome Cardan,” &c. With Portrait and 
other Illustraticns. 3 vols. pott 8vo. 15s. net. (Ready immediately. 

A journal kept during a tour in France, Switzerland, Germany, Tirol and Italy, 
in the years 1580-1582, with descriptions of the various cities, towns and districts ‘tre 
passed through and their social, religious and political institutions. Also an.account 
of his stay in Florence, Rome, Lereto, and the Baths of Lucca, and of his meeting 
with the Pope—Gregory XIIl.—and various illustrious personages of the time. 


BETWEEN THE ACTS. By Henry W. 
Nevinson, Author of “‘ The Plea of Pan.” Square demy 8vo. 
(Ready immediately. 


‘ETON IN 1829-1830. The Selwyn MSS. 


A Diary of Boating and other events at Eton in 1829-1830. Written in Greek 
by THomas Kynaston Setwyn, Newcastle Scholar, 1830. Edited with 
Translations and Notes by Rev. Epmonp Warre, D.D., Head Master of 
Eton. With Maps and Illustrations. Large Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net.. 


dimensions, and are, in fact, complete working drawings. {Ready shortly. 
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